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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ccmedieninnt 
NHE week closes as it began, with the fate of the Govern- 
ment still hanging in the balance. We have described 
the situation at length elsewhere, and will only say here that 
if Mr. Redmond sticks to his determination to lead his 
followers against the Budget unless the Government not only 
disclose a scheme for dealing with the veto of the House of 
Lords of which he approves, but also give him assurances 
that they can and will beat down the opposition of the Lords, 
we can see no means by which the Government can save the 
Budget. It is possible, however, that Mr. Redmond may 
retreat from the position he has taken up. If this happens, 
as many supporters of the Government declare it will—they 
tell us that Mr. Redmond may speak strongly, but that he will 
act quite tamely and in the end do what the Liberal Whips 
tell him he must do—we can only wonder at the extraordinary 
foolishness of his first speech on the Address. If after 
speaking as he did, he is about to act as it is now said he 
will, he is preparing humiliation for himself and his party. 
That, however, is Mr. Redmond’s affair and not ours, and 
perhaps it is only our Saxon stupidity which prevents us 
from seeing the wisdom of his tactics. 


Friday’s papers contain a statement issued by the Press 
Association which, if true, is of the very first importance. It 
is to the effect that it is now generally believed that, as a 
result of representations made by a vonsiderable number of 
Liberals, the Government have decided to postpone that 
portion of their plans which involves reform in the constitu- 
tion of the Second Chamber. We know no secrets, but if, as 
seems almost certain from the tenor of Sir Edward Grey’s 
speeches during the Election, he as well as a considerable 
section of the Liberal Party—witness Colonel Seely’s speech 
only on Wednesday—are sincerely determined to carry reform 
of the House of Lords, a determination reflected by the 
passage in the King’s Speech, we cannot believe that the 
Government will abandon their full scheme at the first 
opposition. That would be very-unlike the action which the 
country expects, and we believe rightly expects, from Sir 
Edward Grey. 





We note with no small satisfaction that Lord Rosebery has 
given notice that on March 14th he will move that the House 
of Lords resolve itself into a Committee to consider the 
best means for reforming its existing organisation so as to 
constitute a strong and efficient Second Chamber. There thus 











seems every prospect that the House of Lords will do what 
we have ventured to recommend it to do elsewhere; namely, 
concentrate its attention upon the best method, not of 
maintaining its privileges, but of providing us with a strong 
and efficient Second Chamber,—one which can command the 
full confidence of the country. 


Boutros Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, was shot 
outside the Foreign Ministry in Cairo on Sunday last by an 
Egyptian Nationalist named Ibrahim Wardany, and died on 
the following morning. The assassin, who fired five shots, 
three of which inflicted serious wounds, is described as a 
student, kept a chemist’s shop in Cairo, and on his arrest 
frankly admitted that his motive was political. He is said 
to belong to a secret society which aims at promoting the 
Nationalist cause by terrorism, and has been disavowed by 
the Young Egyptian Party in Geneva. Boutros Ghali 
Pasha, the victim of this crime, was a Copt, and, as the 
Times reminds us, the one native-born Egyptian who has he!d 
the Premiership. Born in 1846, he became Under-Minister of 
Justice in 1886, and subsequently head of that Department. 
In 1893 he became Minister of Finance, and in 1905 Minister of 
Foreign Affuirs, succeeding Mustapha Fehmi as Premier early 
in 1909. No better tribute to his ability and character could 
be devised than that of Lord Cromer, who writes :—“ His 
death is a great loss to Egypt, for he was certainly the most 
capable of living Egyptian Ministers. 1 should add that he 
was an Egyptian patriot in the truest sense of the term,—that 
is to say, he worked honestly and devotedly m the true 
interests of his country. A more foul crime was never com- 
mitted than that which has prematurely closed his career.” 
It is a strange and ominous event that the first truly national 
Prime Minister under our rule should have been murdered in 
the name of Nationalism. 


The visit of the French Parliamentary deputation to Russia 
has had a significance quite apart from social ceremonies 
and official entertainments, cordial though these have been. 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant with the other visitors 
was received on Saturday last at Tsarskoé Selo by the Tsar, 
who expressed his thanks for the visit of the deputation 
to the Russian Parliament. At the banquet given by the 
Duma M. de Constant is reported to have created a deep 
impression by his reference to the Tsar’s services in instituting 
the Duma and his cordial acknowledgment of the relationship 
between the representative institutions of the two countries. 
This acknowledgment, as the Times correspondent at St. 
Petersburg points out, obviously implies a strengthening of 
the Dual Alliance and a consolidation of the Triple Entente. 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, who refused to share the 
prevalent pessimism about the Hague Conference and the 
Duma, declared that he and his colleagues—including a 
Radical-Socialist Deputy for Paris—had come as repre- 
sentatives of all parts and parties of France “ confident in the 
great future of Russia and of the young Duma.” 


Lord Kitchener’s Report on Australian defence was 
published in the papers of last Saturday. It will be remem 
bered that the Commonwealth had already adopted national 
service on the Swiss model in a modified form. Lord 
Kitchener's duty was not to create an Army scheme, but to 
draw up a plan of organisation and training. The Govern- 
ment has undertaken to put his suggestions into effect. He 
recommends that the Army have a peace strength of eighty 
thousand, divided into a garrisen force of forty thousand and 
a mobile force of forty thousand. Both these forces will be 
provided from men of from nineteen to twenty-five years of 
age. In wartime trained men of eighteen and nineteen years 
old and of twenty-five and twenty-six years old would Le 
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called out, and the strength of the Army would then reach ao 
hundred and seven thousand. For the purposes of organisa- 
tion Australia will be divided into two hundred and fifteen 
areas, and ten areas will make a group under a Brigade-Major. 
A Military College on the lines of the American West Point 
is to be established for the training of Staff officers. The Staff 
Corps will number three hundred and fifty, and the officers 
will be paid enough to live on and will have acompetency when 
they retire. The whole scheme is estimated to cost £1,884,000 
in the seventh year. Finally, Lord Kitchener emphasises the 
importance of avoiding all political and social influences. 
Efficiency, and efficiency alone, should count for promotion. 


The German Naval Estimates were discussed by the 
Budget Committee of the Reichstag on Wednesday. The 
votes for new construction amount to £7,719,500, which shows 
an increase of £722,500. On the same day in Paris the 
Chamber of Deputies discussed the French Naval Estimates. 
The statement by Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére was extremely 
well received by the whole Chamber. His chief critic, Admiral 
Bienaimé, censured the expenditure, which was out of all pro- 
portion to the returns in naval efficiency, but at the same 
time he admitted that Admiral Boué de Lapeyrére had 
restored discipline in the arsenals, the condition of which 
had become a scandal, and had introduced greater activity 
in the Service. 


Parliament was opened by the King in State on Monday. 
The Speech from the Throne, which was exceptionally brief, 
dealt first with the coming inauguration of the Union of 
South Africa at the end of May, and with the recently 
established enlarged Legislative Councils of India. Turning 
to finance, the Speech said that the Estimates had been 
framed with the utmost desire for economy, but that “a 
substantial increase” in the cost of the Navy would be 
necessary. As the expenditure authorised by the last Parlia- 
ment was being duly incurred, and as the Budget had not 
passed, the Government had had recourse to temporary 
borrowing. The Speech concluded with these words on the 
Constitutional question :— 

“ Proposals will be laid before you, with all convenient speed, to 

define the relations between the Houses of Parliament, so as to 
secure the undivided authority of the House of Commons over 
Finance, and its predominance in Legislation. These Measures, 
in the opinion of My advisers, should provide that this House 
should be so constituted and empowered as to exercise impartially, 
in regard to proposed legislation, the functions of initiation, 
revision, and, subject to proper safeguards, of delay.” 
These words clearly mean that the Ministry intend not only 
to abolish the veto, and so emasculate the House, but also to 
reform and so improve it. We shall be surprised if the 
country agrees to a proposal worthy of the Academy of 
Laputa. It reminds one of the receipt for Gosky patties in 
Lear’s “ Nonsense Book.” “Dish up on aclean white cloth, 
and throw the whole out of window.” 


During the debate on the Address in the Lords on Monday 
Lord Lansdowne, while admitting the need of reform of the 
House of Lords, and noting that it was admitted by the 
Government, expressed the view that for the present it 
was for Ministers to make the first move. From this 
view Lord Rosebery dissented in a powerful and closely 
reasoned speech. Rejecting the policy of delay, he held 
the present to be a golden opportunity which might not 
recur, and which they ought to avail themselves of at 
once so as to set their house in order, put themselves 
right with the country, and safeguard the Second 
Chamber system. If the Government scheme, when it 
was published, showed a completely predominant House of 
Commons and a completely subordinate House of Lords, 
would it not be necessary for the House of Lords to have 
some suitable plan ready which it might show as the approved 
alternative of that House? The country, he believed, was 
resolutely opposed to the hereditary nature of the House of 
Lords, but it was equally determined to have a strong and 
efficient Second Chamber. 





In the Commons, after the Address kad been moved and 
seconded, Mr. Balfour spoke. Whatever else could be said of 
the King’s Speech, there was “very little in it.” The only 
legislative project dealt with the relations of the two Houses, 
but with regard to this subject both the General Election and 
the Speech itself were highly ambiguous. As to the Budget 





as 
it would doubtless become law. After the Prime Minister's 
speech in the Albert Hall, nothing had been heard about 
Home-rule from authoritative sources; an examination of a 
hundred and forty-nine Ministerial speeches showed that in 
only one was there a voluntary reference to it. If the wishes 
of the country as to the Budget, Home-rule, and the House of 
Lords were analysed, it could not be said that it was known 
for certain what the settled opinion of the electors was on any 
one of those questions. The House was going, in fact, to 
pass a Budget of which the constituencies disapproved 
because one set of constituencies wanted a revolutionary 
change in the Constitution about which other constituencies 
had not been consulted. The moral was that difficulties like 
this were inherent ina Parliament of groups. Yet the group 
system had come to stay, and he wished to point out that it 
was a mere superstition to suppose that a representative 
Assembly was representative for all purposes. “Take care 
that the fate of the nation is not the sport of a chance 
majority.” 


Mr. Asquith, who followed Mr. Balfour, explained that he 
had never said that a Liberal Prime Minister onght not to 
meet the House of Commons before he had obtained 
guarantees for an exercise of the Royal prerogative. He 
had asked for no such guarantees and had received none, but 
if the occasion should arise he should not hesitate to ask for 
them. To ask in advance, however, for assurances regarding 
a measure not even presented to the House of Commons was 
impossible ; no Constitutional Sovereign could be expected to 
grant such a request. The Government proposed to proceed 
in the first instance by Resolutions, which would be embodied 
in a Bill to be carried into law this Session. The Budget had 
to be reaffirmed, and it would be necessary to deal at once 
with the redemption of the War Loan of 1900, of which the 
outstanding amount was £21,000,000. Then authority must 
be obtained to renew the Treasury bills which had been issued, 
and the Supplementary Estimates and certain necessary Votes 
in Supply must be passed before the end of the financial year. 
The House must have an opportunity to express its opinion 
on the House of Lords Resolutions before the Budget was 
passed. Mr. Asquith’s speech was not received wilh much 
enthusiasm on the Ministerial side. 


Mr. Redmond, who spoke next, said that his party had 
supported the Government heart and soul at the General 
Election because they understood that a pledge had been 
given as to the abolition of the Lords’ veto, and because they 
regarded that pledge as tantamount to a promise of Home- 
rule. At the Albert Hallthe Prime Minister had said that the 
Liberal Party would not assume office, and hold office, unless 
they could secure the safeguards which experience showed 
to be necessary for the utility and honour of the party of 
progress. He had certainly understood that to mean that the 
Prime Minister would not take office unless he could rely on 
the Royal prerogative for passing a Veto Bill. Now it 
appeared that this interpretation of the Albert Hall speech 
was wrong. It was imperative that the veto scheme should 
be produced at once. If the Resolutions were sent to the 
Lords and were rejected, then the Government could go to 
the King for a guarantee. To pass the Budget before 
knowing whether a Veto Bill could be passed would be a 
mere waste of time. Let the Government give reasonable 
assurances that they could carry their Veto Bill this year, 
and the Nationalists would vote for the Budget. That price 
they were willing to pay, but they were not going to pay it 
for nothing. 





The debate on the Address was continued on Tuesday by Mr. 
Barnes, who declared that the Election was mainly fought and 
won on the question of the Lords. The policy of the Labour 
Party with regard to the Upper House might be summed up 
in the words: “ Cut it down; why cumbereth it the ground?” 
He concluded what seemed at firat to be a threatening speech 
by a modest statement that he would not be satisfied without 
further assurances as to the way in which the Government 
intended to deal with the question of the veto. Mr. Barnes 
was followed by Mr. William O’Brien, who devoted himself to 
an attack upon Mr. Redmond. The Government had got 
their majority for the Budget, and Mr. Redmond had got 
nothing but 4 Resolution. “The only thing Ireland had got 
was a sort of post obit for Home-rule on the death of the 
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House of Lords, which, he was afraid, would be considered in 


the City a rather shadowy security.” 





Later in the evening the position of the Government was 
defended by Mr. Churchill. He declared that on the great 

uestion between the two Houses “no smooth compromise 
a no satisfying formula would suffice.” At the same time, 
it was necessary to recognise the act ual facts of the situation. 
On the one hand, the refusal of Supply was “@ weapon which 
at the present time cannot be directed against the other 
Estate of the Realm, but only against the whole people 
of the kingdom.” On the other, it was impossible to 
demand assurances from the Crown in regard to a measure 
which was not yet even formulated. Mr. Churchill concluded 
by asking for adequate majorities to carry the necessary votes 
upon the Address and in Supply. The Radical attack on the 
Government was begun by Mr. Belloc, and continued 
rigorously by Sir H. Dalziel, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Wedgwood, 
Bir Albert Spicer, Mr. Martin, and Mr. Hemmerde. It was, 
however, too obviously crying for the moon to be effective. 


On Wednesday Mr. Austen Chamberlain moved, on behalf 
of the Tariff Reformers, an amendment to the Address. 
Mr. Lloyd George, who closed the debate on behalf of 
the Government, filled a considerable part of his speech 
with rhetorical invective in regard to the black bread and 
horseflesh consumed by the Germans. We are bound to say 
that when we see the cause of Free-trade defended in the 
House of Commons by a passage such as that which follows, 
we cannot resist a feeling of physical nausea :— 

“T call it black bread. (Hon. Members.—‘ Rye bread.’) Is that 
not black? (‘No.’) Is it not food? Really hon. gentlemen 
opposite among their other defects are colour-blind. The Germans 
themselves call it black bread, and that is how you order it. 
(‘No’) What is its colour then? I should not have thought 
there was the slightest doubt about it. I have heard hon. gentle- 
men say it is excellent stuft—for the workmen. (Laughter, and 
cries of ‘No.’) Well, I should like to know how much the hon. 
Member for Clapham consumes? I should think he diets himself 
very strictly. (Laughter.) The hon. gentleman charged me with 
having said it was food we would not give to tramps. This was 
what I said about tramps. I said, Right hon. gentlemen say this 
black bread is excellent stuff, very nourishing, very palatable, 
exceedingly appetising ; but I said in Devonshire, Have you any 
tramps, and they said Yes. Then I said, The next time tramps 
come round give them some of that German black bread. Every 
time a tramp calls give him a chunk of it and you will get rid of 
him as if he were given rat poison. (Laughter.) That is all I 
said. (Laughter.) Let the hon. gentleman try it on a tramp, I 
mean a bond-fide tramp, not those who go round public-houses for 
Tariff Reform, though I am not sure that it would not turn even 
them off. (Laughter.)” 


We believe it to be beyond question that the German 
working man works longer hours for smaller wages than his 
British fellow-labourer, and, further, that the purchasing- 
power of the money he receives is considerably less than it 
would be if he lived in England. Germans of all classes, 
however, eat black bread or rye bread because they prefer it. 
The taste for rye bread is like the taste for oatmeal porridge, 
and it is as foolish to harp upon the German’s fondness for rye 
bread as a sign of his poverty as it would be to harp upon the 
Scotsman’s fondness for oatmeal as a sign of his low con- 
dition. But beyond being foolish, it is most offensive that 
the second Minister in a British Cabinet should in his place in 
the House of Commons talk of the food of the German people 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer did on Thursday night. 
It may be foolish, but it is undoubtedly a fact that there is 
nothing which poor men in all countries resent more deeply 
than to have their food made a subject of ridicule, 


After Mr. Bonar Law, following the lead given him by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, had indulged in a wrangle with 
the Ministerialists as to whether the thousand tons of 
horseflesh sold in the East End of London was meant for 
cat's meat or man’s meat, the amendment was negatived by a 
majority of 31 (285—254). Thus the first division in the new 
Parliament showed that the Government can only command a 
majority of 31 on a crucial point. In the late Parliament the 
majority on a similar issue was 380. Such is the result of 
popularising Free-trade by old-age pensions and other 
extravagant schemes of social reform. It may be remembered 
that when we as Free-traders protested against such a policy, 
and warned the Government that they were betraying the 
cause of Free-trade, we were told in the Westminster Gazette 
and elsewhere that we were academic innocents who did not 








understand the business of politics, and that it was absolutely 
necessary to make Free-trade popular by the intermixture of 
Socialistic measures! 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Morley, in 
answer to Lord Curzon, made a detailed statement in regard 
to the flight of the Dalai Lama to Darjeeling. On Feb- 
ruary 12th forty Chinese mounted infantry arrived at Lhasa, 
the rest of the Chinese army being close to the city. The 
Dalai Lama at once fled in the direction of India with about 
a hundred men, and reached Yatung in the Chumbi Valley 
on the 20th inst., pursued by the Chinese. He left next 
day, and was expected to reach Darjeeling on Sunday, where he 
would be received by the Indian Government with the courtesy 
and respect due toa ruler who was an object of veneration 
to a large number of his Majesty’s Indian subjects. It was 
premature, added Lord Morley, to say that the Dalai Lama had 
been forcibly expelled. All that was known was that he had fled. 





Lord Morley is of course right to be very cautious in his 
statements, but it is quite clear that the Dalai Lama was 
driven from the Holy City by his fears of the Chinese army, 
which, whatever may be the political intentions of its leaders, 
is by no means well disciplined. The incident is one which 
will no doubt require careful handling in view of our relations 
with Russia, with China, and, speaking generally, with the 
three hundred million Buddhists of Asia. Sensational views 
and prognostications are, however, very much to be deprecated. 
For example, we have noted language in the Press which 
seemed to show that the writers imagined that a vast Chinese 
army was at the gates of India. It is no doubt remarkable 
that the Chinese should be able to send any force into Lhasa, 
but for the present, at any rate, their troops must be ex- 
ceedingly attenuated and badly equipped. 

In view of the interest felt in the exact words used by Mr. 
Asquith in his Albert Hall speech, we place them on record :— 

“ We shall not assume office, and we shall not hold office, unless 
we can secure the safeguards which experience shows to be 
necessary for the legislative utility and honour of the party of 
progress.” 

We may also quote the sentence selected by Mr. Redmond 
from Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at the National Liberal Club 
on December 3rd :— 

“For my part, I would not remain a member of a Liberal 

Cabinet one hour unless I knew that Cabinet had determined not 
to hold office after the next General Election unless full powers 
are accorded to it which will enable it to place on the statute- 
book of the realm a measure which will ensure that the House of 
Commons in future can carry Liberal and progressive measures in 
the course of a single Parliament either with or without the 
sanction of the House of Lords.” 
Our only comment is that though Mr. Asquith’s words, if 
carefully read, do not, as a superficial view of them might 
suggest, really point to guarantees from the King, the words 
of his Chancellor of the Exchequer, however read, do point 
thereto, and do mean “ No guarantees, no office.” If Mr. 
Redmond and his friends say that Mr. Asquith ought, the 
moment the Chancellor's speech was published, to have con- 
tradicted it as going a great deal too far, and that as he did not 
contradict it they were deceived, how can they be answered ? 


The Cairo correspondent of the Times sends a long despatch 
to Monday’s issue on the Khedive’s recent visit to the Holy 


Places of Islam. A political motive was ascribed to the 
journey, but this view the writer dismisses as wholly incorrect. 
The Khedive’s real motive was partly filial affection, as he did 
not wish his mother to perform the pilgrimage alone, and 
partly the desire to establish a better route for the Egyptian 
pilgrims, to say nothing of the desire of every Moslem to visit 
the sacred places of his faith. Turning to the government of 
the Hedjaz, the correspondent notes how in the past matters 
have been complicated by the conflict of authority between the 


Sherif of Mecca and the Turkish Governor-General. During 
the Hamidian régime the Sherif was undisputed lord of the 
Hedjaz, and cruelly fleeced the pilgrims. Since the proclama- 
tion of the Constitution things have taken a turn for the better, 
and the new Sherif gives the impression of being a sincere 
Arab patriot genuinely anxious for the welfare of his country. 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Feb. 10th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 813—F'riday week 82. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CRISIS. 

yh political situation is perhaps the strangest that 
has ever arisen in the House of Commons. ‘Though 
it changes from day to day, and therefore though it is 
possible that by the time these pages are in our readers’ hands 
new developments may have taken place which will make 
our criticisms seem out of date, it is worth while, we think, 
to point out what are the underlying causes of the crisis. 
The main fact is that the Government policy, the policy 
by which the Cabinet stands or falls, is a double policy, 
that of passing the Budget and dealing with the veto of 
the Lords. For the second portion of this policy—namely, 
that which concerns the veto—they have a majority which, 
even if not altogether homogeneous, is sufficient. As 
regards the Budget part of their policy they are in a 
minority. For a Ministry content, as Ministries are often 
obliged to be, to live from hand to mouth this would 
not very much matter if it were possible to take the policy 
upon which they havea real majority first. Circumstances, 
however, which cannot be controlled make this physically 
impossible. The first duty of a Government, and the duty 
which, though it may not be obvious to their followers, is 
always most obvious to a Cabinet, is to carry on the actual 
work of administration. But this cannot be done unless 
certain financial measures are passed, and passed within a 
definite period. Not only must the Budget of 1909-10 
be voted before the close of the financial year, but 
also a certain number of financial and other annual 

measures must be passed before the end of March. 
Admitting that this is so, the plain man will ask why 
those who wish to take up the Lords question cannot agree 
to get the Budget and the other essential administrative 
measures and votes out of the way, and then with a fair 
field tackle the problem of the Upper House. Those of 
the supporters of the Government on the Lords policy 
who dislike the Budget must, he will argue, make up 
their minds one way or the other. If they prefer the 
rejection of the Budget to dealing with the veto, they will 
naturally vote against the Budget, and there is an end of 
the matter. If, however, they think the Lords question 
more important, they must choose the lesser evil and 
swallow the Budget in order to prevent that which they 
dislike even more than the passing of the Budget,— 
namely, the veto of the Lords remaining undealt with. 
That sounds well enough in the abstract, and would no 
doubt decide the matter if the Government’s majority 
were homogeneous, and if the Nationalist Members were, 
apart from the Lords question, anxious to keep the 
Government in office. Unfortunately for the Government, 
this is not the case. The Nationalists frankly declare that 
they have no use for the present Government except 
in so far as they have power to sweep away the veto of 
the Lords, and therewith the essential obstacle to Home- 
rule. The Nationalists are men of one political idea. 
Their minds are fixed upon Home-rule. In order to 
obtain it they want to destroy the Lords, but apart from 
that the Lords question does not interest them. So 
anxious, indeed, are they to destroy the only remaining 
obstacle to Home-rule that they will even vote for a 
Budget which they have denounced, and continue to 
denounce, as a piece of gross injustice to Ireland. But 
the Irish go on to argue :—‘ Although we are willing 
to pay this huge price in order to destroy the Lords, we 
are not willing to pay it unless we are certain that 
the goods bought will be delivered. We are not 
going to be so mad as to deal Ireland the crushing blow 
which our votes for the Budget must deal her, and then 
be told some six months later that the Liberals are very 
sorry, but they find circumstances make it impossible 
for them to fulfil their part of the bargain and abolish 
the veto.” Accordingly, and not unreasonably from their 
point of view, the Irish declare that they want definite 
guarantees from the Liberals that the veto of the Lords 
can be and will be abolished, and at once. ‘To this the 
Liberal Government reply :—‘ Certainly. We will give you 
the required guarantees by promising that the Budget 
shall not be passed into law till you have seen our veto 
scheme and know exactly what it is, until, indeed, the 
first steps have been taken for passing it into law.” To 
this the Irish say, in effect, that the offer to let them 
sce the Bill leaves them entirely cold. The Bill may be 








is, 
the best Bill in the world, and yet of no use unless the 
Liberals can promise to carry it into law. Nothing else ig 
worth anything to them. They do not collect Bills as 
: people 
collect postage-stamps. They want acts. The next move 
in the game of dialectic is for the Government to 
point out that the Irish are crying for the moon, and that 
by the very nature of things they cannot do more than 
promise to force on the veto measure in front of everything 
else and with all the power at their command. As Mr 
Asquith explained, the Parliamentary situation does not 
make it possible for the Cabinet to advise, or promise to 
advise, the King to create four hundred Peers in order to 
pass the veto measure through the House of Lords without 
a new appeal to the people. 

Upon this the plain man of our thought would 
answer :—“ Surely the Nationalists must realise the situa. 
tion, and, though annoyed, ultimately agree that the 
Liberals can give them no other answer. That being go, 
what is the use of sulking? There is just a chance that 
the Liberals may be able to get their Bill through the 
Lords, though it is a very small chance; but anyway 
it cannot be worse than not sending up a Bill at 
all to the Lords, and that must happen if the 
Irish put the Government in a minority. No doubt 
the Irish have a grievance, because, whether intention- 
ally or not, Mr. Asquith’s words did in effect deceive 
them. They thought they were giving him the Irish vote 
in the constituencies in exchange for a promise that 
sufficient Peers should be made to destroy the veto, 
whereas it now turns out that in reality Mr. Asquith was 
making no such promise. But even if this is so, and if the 
Irish were deceived, what is the use of crying over spilt 
milk? The Nationalists will not make their position 
any better by recriminations. They must face the facts 
like other people, and make their choice.” The plain man 
who would argue thus would, however, only be showing 
that he did not understand the true bearings of the situa- 
tion. The way in which a Nationalist apologist would 
answer him would be somewhat as follows :—“ You 
forget the situation in Ireland; you forget Mr. O’Brien 
and Mr. Healy and the Independent Nationalists; you 
forget, finally, the intense hatred of the Budget which 
exists in every Irish constituency. If in voting for the 
Budget we could say to the Irish people: ‘It is true we 
voted for the Budyet, but see the price we get for it, the 
destruction of the veto,’ the Budget loss would be 
swallowed up in the gain achieved by the removal of the 
last obstacle to Home-rule. But we should not be able to 
say that. If we voted for the Budget, we should imme- 
diately be denounced for our betrayal of Ireland’s interests 
by the O’Brienites, and then a month or two afterwards, 
when the Lords have thrown out the Veto Bill, we 
should have to go to the constituencies with nothing in our 
hands, but with the brand of Cain upon our brows. That, 
from our point of view, spells ruin.”—“ But look at the 
alternative,” the plain man will go on. “If you do not 
vote for the Budget, and the Government are put out, you 
will all the same have to go to the country, and that 
immediately.”—‘* No doubt,” our Nationalist interlocutor 
would reply ; “ but in that case we shall go without the 
odium of having voted for the Budget. We dare face our 
constituencies in those circumstances. We dare not in the 
circumstances which the Government are preparing for 
us. We do not want a Dissolution, but a Dissolution 
when we can go unsmirched by the Budget will suit us 
infinitely better than a Dissolution in which we must face 
the electors smothered with Budget mud.” 

If we have described the situation accurately, as we 
think we have, then there seems to be no possible way out 
of the difficulty, unless the Nationalists are able to feel 
that abstaining from voting for the Budget will not in 
Ireland be regarded as the same thing as voting for it, 
or, rather, as action which enabled the Budget to pass. 
But the Irish people are too quick-witted to take up such an 
attitude as that. They willnot regard the policy of abstention 
with favour. They will, as we have just hinted, consider 
that abstention, if it leads to the passage of the Budget, 1s 
in effect, though not in name, voting for the Budget. 
What the Irish people would say to the Nationalists in 
the supposed case would be :—* You have let the Budget 
through and you have brought us absolutely nothing m 
return. That isa betrayal of our cause, and we shall mark 
the fact by giving our trust in future, not to you, but to 
your rivals, the Independents.” 
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So aeneeinen 
But though it appears to us impossible for the 


Nationalists to help the Government unless the Govern- 
ment promise to pay them a price which they are not ina 
osition to pay—t.e., unless they promise to force the Veto 
Bill through the Lords—it is conceivable that in some way 
which we cannot foresee, or for some reasons which are for 
the moment obscure to us, the Nationalists will suddenly 
change their point of view and “ plunge” for the Budget. 
Yet even if they do, and next week sees the surrender of 
Mr. Redmond, the difficulties of the Government will be 
py no means over. It is clear from the King’s Speech that 
the Government have adopted a double policy in regard to 
the House of Lords. They are not going to be content 
with the abolition of the veto. They mean at the 
same time to reform, and therefore to strengthen, the 
House of Lords. We have repeatedly pointed out the 
absurdity of a policy of first repairing a house and then 
burning it down, and will not argue that point 
now. It is sufficient for our present purposes to note 
that a very large section of Radicals are determined 
that they will tolerate no reform of the House of 
Lords whatever. They quite frankly want the substance 
of single-Chamber government, though they are willing 
to tolerate, nay indeed prefer, the forms of a bicameral 
system. Accordingly their faces are dead set against reform 
of the Lords. They argue, and from their point of view 
argue rightly, that even if they could accomplish the work 
both of reforming the House and abolishing the veto—i.e., 
abolishing its essential legislative functions—such abolition 
would not last. They cannot count upon the Unionists never 
being returned to power again ; in fact, they know that the 
moment the Unionists get tired of Tariff Reform they will 
go back to power with majorities as large and as stable as 
those which they obtained six or seven years ago. But 
the first work of a strong Unionist Government would be 
to restore its powers of legislation to a reformed Upper 
House. A Unionist Government would shrink from doing 
that in an unreformed House. To do it in a reformed 
House would be naturaland easy. Recognising these facts, 
Sir Henry Dalziel, as representing the Radicals, will move 
the following Resolution on Monday when Mr. Asquith asks 
for the whole time of the House :—“ That inasmuch as 
no mandate has been received from the electorate for any 
reform or reconstruction of the House of Lords, this House 
declines to grant facilities for the discussion of any 
Resolutions having that object in view.” If the Govern- 
ment refuse assent to that Resolution, it is quite conceivable 
that, even if they have surmounted their difficulties with 
Mr. Redmond, they will still be beaten. If they yield to 
the Radical demand, the Cabinet will break up, for it is an 
open secret that several of its most important members 
are absolutely determined to insist on the reform of the 
Lords, and will never consent to leave things as they are, 
and thus accept the policy of the extremists. 





THE PROBLEM OF THE SECOND CHAMBER. 


SUPERFICIAL study of the debate in the House of 
Lords on Monday might easily lead to the conclusion 

that there was no very great difference of opinion between 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Rosebery in regard to the 
question of a Second Chamber. Yet in reality the attitude 
adopted by the two speakers was miles apart. They were 
moving on different planes. We do not hesitate to say 
that Lord Rosebery will be found to possess a much clearer 
and firmer grasp of the realities of the situation, and also 
that he has much more successfully diagnosed the feeling of 
thecountry. Lord Lansdowne, though he frankly admitted 
the willingness of the House of Lords to consider the 
problem of reform, apparently does not realise that the 
matter has passed far beyond the question of reforming 
the House of Lords. Lord Rosebery, on the other hand, 
understands that what is before the country is the problem 
not of the Lords but of a Second Chamber,—the problem 
of a single Chamber versus a bicameral system. The matter 
in dispute is whether we are to have what Mirabeau called 
“the most insupportable of all tyrannies, that of a single 
Chamber,” or an effective Second Chamber which will 
be able to insist that it is the will of the people that 
must prevail, and not the will of a chance majority in 
& particular House of Commons. Lord Rosebery also 
perceives that practically no one in the country is 
content with the House of Lords as it is. The Liberals 
are discontented with it because they do not consider it an 








impartial body, but merely an enforcement of the power 
of the Unionist section of the House of Commons, whether 
that section is in office or in opposition. Conservatives and 
moderates are hardly less dissatisfied with the House of 
Lords, though on entirely different, or rather on opposite, 
grounds. They object to the House of Lords, not one 
it has too much, but because it has too little power; not 
because it throws out too many Bills, but because it throws 
out too few; not because it is an obstacle to party legis- 
lation, but because it is not obstacle enough. To take only 
three examples in the last Parliament. A strong and 
efficient Upper House would have insisted upon either the 
modification or the rejection of the Trade Disputes Bill, 
of the Old-Age Pensions Bill, and of the Miners’ Eight 
Hours Bill. The House of Lords had not the requisite 
strength for the task, and though strongly objecting to 
these three Bills in the form in which they were presented, 
allowed them, to the great damage of the true interests of 
the country, to become law. 

The country, then, as a whole is agreed, though for 
reasons so very divergent, that the House of Lords cannot 
remain as it is. It is also agreed, as Lord Rosebery in 
effect told the Peers, that the chief change wanted in the 
House of Lords is that it shall no longer be based on the 
hereditary principle pure and simple and without modifi- 
cation. The Liberals dislike the pure and unlimited 
hereditary — for one set of reasons, the Con- 
servative advocates of a strong Second Chamber for 
another set, but again both agree in disliking it. Into 
the Liberal reasons we will not go, but we may point 
out that the opposition of moderates and Conserva- 
tives is due to the fact that the pure and unlimited 
hereditary principle is not one upon which a really strong 
and efficient Second Chamber can be based. The men who 
sit in the House of Lords merely by reason of their birth 
have not sufficient confidence in their position to enable 
them to do what a Second Chamber must occasionally do,— 
offer an absolute and unyielding opposition to the Lower 
House. As Lord Rosebery put it, “I believe the country, 
while resolutely opposed to the hereditary nature of this 
House, is equally determined to have a strong and 
efficient Second Chamber.” Lord Rosebery was not 
content to leave the matter here. He pointed out that 
this is a golden moment for the Lords, a golden oppor- 
tunity which may not recur, and urged that they should 
avail themselves of it with as little delay as possible. 
They must put themselves in a position to resist attacks 
which may weaken, not the House of Lords, but the 
Second Chamber, which, he added, “is infinitely more 
important to the country.” We agree with Lord Rose- 
bery, and hold that the Lords will make a capital error 
in tactics if they play the part which Lord Lansdowne 
apparently advises,—that of waiting to see what the 
other side propose in the matter of House of Lords 
reform. They must not be content with a critical 
attitude. What they should do, and what they can do 
with enormous effect just now, is to let the country see 
that they realise that the need of the moment is a strong 
Second House, and that they are willing to sacrifice their 
own special privileges in order to secure it. They are not 
able as it is to do the full work of a Second Chamber, 
and therefore the basis of their constitution must be 
altered. AlJl they should claim is to fulfil the trust which 
belongs to them,—to see that any change is sincere and 
honest, and made in the interests of the nation, and not 
merely of one party. If Lord Lansdowne could be prevailed 
upon to take up this attitude, and, without troubling as to 
what is happening in the Commons, to persuade the Lords to 
discuss and lay down the true principles on which a Second 
Chamber ought to be constituted, we believe he would be 
astonished at the amount of support which he would 
receive in the country. The House of Lords might indeed 
under his direction become a Constitutional Convention 
in which with due care and due deliberation the whole 
problem of the Second Chamber could be thrashed out in 
detail. 

The Lords as a preliminary might adopt a series of 
Resolutions embodying the essentials of the question. We 
suggest that, to begin with, they should insist on the need 
in any sound Constitution of an efficient Second Chamber, 
—a Second Chamber with powers co-ordinate with those 
of the Lower House in all matters of legislation. Next, 
they should resolve that the initiation of measures 
imposing taxation on the people must as now belong solely 
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to the Lower House. This is the rule in France and in the 
United States, and though it seems a small matter, is in 
reality a very great limitation of the powers of the Second 
Chamber in questions of finance. It means, in effect, that 
the Upper House has no —— to tax the people, but only 
to prevent taxation which it believes to be unwise. It 
means also that the Upper House cannot touch, or even 
propose to touch, old taxes, but that its assent is needed for 
all new taxes and the machinery required for them. That 
is the result in France of the rule of the Constitution under 
which taxation can only be initiated in the Lower House. 
The Senate cannot alter existing taxes, but its consent 
must be obtained for any novel financial project. 

The next Resolutions which we suggest that Lord Lans- 
downe should place before the House of Lords would deal 
with its constitution. The most important of these would 
embody the decision at which Lord Rosebery’s Committee 
on the reform of the House of Lords has already arrived,— 
namely, that the hereditary principle should not of itself 
confer the right to sit in the Second Chamber. We would 
therefore suggest that it should be laid down that the Second 
Chamber should consist of four hundred Members, and 
that of these one half should be chosen for a period 
of, say, twelve years by the direct suffrages of all 
persons entitled to vote at Parliamentary elections, but 
under a system of proportional representation. Peers, 
like other men, would vote and be eligible for election. 
The next principle which we suggest that the Lords 
should adopt is that the other half of the Second 
Chamber should be selected from among the existing 
Members of the House of Lords. Here at once arises the 
question of the manner in which the selection should be 
carried out. The proposals that have been made as to 
selection resolve themselves into two divisions. The 
non-elected Peers who are to represent that continuity 
of tradition which practically every one is agreed is 
an asset well worth preserving can either be chosen out of 
the whole body by a system of minority voting, or else by 
what we may term a system of automatic selection. Under 
this system of automatic selection Members of the existing 
House of Lords can be selected because they are holders 
of or have held certain offices, a system which we may 
name the Senatorial system, since it was roughly that 
which prevailed at Rome. Which of these two methods 
should be adopted, provided that the object is to get the 
best and strongest Upper House? On the whole we 
believe that the Senatorial is the better system. 

What is wanted above all things in a Second Chamber 
is independence of attitude, and such independence is more 
likely to be secured by taking Peers who have held certain 
offices than by election from within. Under a system of 
election from within it is almost inevitable that the men 
both on the majority and the minority lists would be strict 
party men, and not necessarily men of independence and 
experience. The elected Peers would no doubt value 
their positions very greatly, and they could not therefore 
help being to some extent influenced by the thought of 
re-election. On the other hand, if the men who formed 
the non-popularly elected section of the Upper House felt 
that they owed their position, not to the goodwill of any 
body of men however distinguished, but solely to the fact 
that they had at some time or other held some great public 
office or trust, they would have a sense of personal inde- 
pendence obtainable in no other way. They could, and 
we believe would, be independent of party considerations. 
We cannot here give a list of the offices which should 
entitle a man to a seat in the Upper House, but for 
all practical purposes it is sufficient to indicate that all 
Peers who were also Privy Councillors would be found 
among the two hundred. These automatically include 
Peers who have been members of an Administration or 
who have held posts as Ambassadors or Governors, or, 
again, who have held the highest commands in the Army 
and the Navy. These at present number about a hundred. 
In addition there must, of course, be the Law Lords and 
representatives of the Established Church of England, the 
Established Church of Scotland, and the Free Churches, 
who would be named for life by the Crown. Further, we 
should like to add the holders of certain offices who are not 
now as a rule Privy Councillors, and to see any Peer 
who before succeeding to his peerage had twice been chosen 
by a constituency to sit in the House of Commons given a 
Senatorial position, and also any Peer who had for two 
terms of office been the Chairman of a County Council or 
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Mayor of a great town. In this manner the two hundred 
non-elective Peers could be made up. Note that, though 
the number would be fixed so that the House could ‘ane 
be swamped, there would still be a certain elasticity, Tg 
the Ministry of the day wanted a particular Peer in the 
Upper House, they would only have to make him a Pri 
Councillor, provided there were a vacancy in the ra 
hundred, for we would give the Privy Council Peers the 
first claim, and only complete the House by the senior 
Peers on a list of those a had twice been elected to the 
Commons, or been Chairmen of County Councils or Mayors 
of big towns. These, however, are all matters of detail 
The principle would be that the two hundred persons 
chosen from the House of Lords would be chosen auto. 
matically, and would sit by virtue of the services rendered 
by them to the State rather thar by the will and pleasure 
of any other persons. They would be freeholders, not 
leasehold tenants. That principle accepted, the details 
could easily be worked out. In addition to this state. 
ment of the principles under which the House should be 
constituted, we would add a Resolution making provision 
that deadlocks between the two Houses should be settled by 
the Referendum. 

We do not of course suggest for a moment that we have 
been able on this occasion, any more than on the last 
when we tried our hand at the task, to sketch out a 
perfect Upper House. Again, we are well aware that 
our present suggestions differ in certain important 
particulars from those made in “A Skeleton Scheme,” 
published a fortnight ago. What we do say, however, is 
that the Lords by discussing Resolutions of the kind 
we have foreshadowed would be able to arrive at the 
outline of a satisfactory House. In doing so they would 
confer a very great benefit upon the country, for they 
would help to clarify the public mind on a large number 
of problems about which it is now hazy and confused. 
The country wants a clear, honest, and well-considered 
discussion of the whole matter, and since it is obvious that 
the House of Commons cannot and will not give 
it, it is the* business of the Lords to supply the 
want. No doubt when they first set about the work 
they will be attacked with partisan fury, but they need not 
mind that. As soon as they have settled down to real 
discussion they will find an extraordinary change in public 
opinion. The country will rapidly get interested, and 
will follow their debates with close and sympathetic 
attention. The Lords have a great chance to take the 
stage and hold it. If they fail to realise this fact they 
will, as Lord Rosebery so well pointed out, miss a 
golden opportunity. 





THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


| gene politics have drifted into a back-water in 
which it is possible to enjoy the calm and collect 
one’s thoughts. It is a very different state of affairs from 
a year ago, when all the sluices were open, the tide of 
events was rushing along at terrific speed, and the interests 
of Europe, involving issues of peace and war, were being 
swept forward to one knew not what destiny. Events, in 
fact, have composed themselves much more favourably 
than any one dared to hope when Austria-Hungary tore 
up the Treaty of Berlin and denounced the public 
law of Europe. What are the reasons of the stillness 
which we are now enjoying, and how can we ensure 
its continuance ? 

To some extent we ought to give credit to the ordinary 
workings of human nature. Count Aehrenthal made a 
gambler’s throw and brought off his coup, but even while 
he was raking in his winnings he must have recognised the 
magnitude of the forces which he had brought into play, 
and the intensity of the ruin he would have called down 
on himself and all Europe if he had failed. For the time 
being, then, he may be regarded as a man who is sobered 
by experience. Of course there are gamblers who are yr 
elated by success, and who go on taking one enormous ris 
after another, firmly believing in their luck all the while, 
till they have brought about a disaster beyond redemption. 
From what we hear, however, Count Aechrenthal is not @ 
man of that type. He probably knows that certain kinds 
of achievement owe their success to the peculiar condi- 
tions of the moment, and that when those conditions have 
passed the achievement cannot be repeated. But, after 
all. the present composure of Europe cannot be attributed 
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to the demeanour of any one man. The principal 
Janation is undoubtedly the beneficent influence of the 
explana - we 
Entente between France, Russia, and Great Britain. The 
Triple Entente is indeed acting as a league of peace, and 
we think that this can be demonstrated clearly enough by 
looking back upon what has happened in the last few 
months. In October of last year the world was intensely 
interested by the visit of the Emperor of Russia to the 
King of Italy. The Emperor travelled to Italy by a 
roundabout route which conspicuously avoided Austro- 
Hungarian territory. The drawing together of Russia and 
Italy was the perfectly natural sequence of the ultimatum 
—for such it was in effect—which Germany had delivered 
to Russia in order to compel her to cease her resistance to 
Austro-Hungarian policy in the Balkans. At that moment 
Servia and Montenegro, with Russian support, could very 
likely have made the accomplishment of Count Aehrenthal’s 
designs impossible, but without Russian support they were 
helpless. Russia yielded because she was not pe 
materially to resist, and the fine words of Servia and Monte- 
negro died away into impotent grumblings. But Russia, 
humiliated by having to confess her own weakness, and 
humiliated by having to abandon the Slav cause in the 
Balkans, could not let the matter rest there. She remem- 
bered that she and Italy had always had common interests 
in the Balkans, and that if they had not prosecuted them 
in conjunction for some years, it had only been because of 
the self-denying ordinance entered into with Austria- 
Hungary. But that ordinance had been ended deliberately 
by Austria-Hungary. Therefore it was that the Tsar 
made haste to renew the old co-operation with Italy. In 
the affairs of Europe, indeed, you cannot detach the 
sympathy of a neighbour from yourself without attach- 
ing it in a positive sense to some other neighbour. 
Thus the new political friendship between Russia and 
Italy was the quick response to the humiliation of 
Russia by the Germanic world. Now it was pointed out 
at the time by many people that as Italy was a member of 
the Triple Alliance, her friendship with Russia, in apparent 
opposition to Germany and Austria-Hungary, could be 
nothing but a new ingredient of danger in the European 
situation. That prediction has been completely falsified. 
To begin with, Italy in becoming a member of the Triple 
Alliance entered into no aggressive society, but simply 
agreed that Germany, Austria-Hungary, and herself should 
stand together in the event of any one of them being 
attacked by Russia or France in combination. As there is 
not the remotest possibility of France and Russia combining 
to attack anybody, Italy’s membership of the Triple Alliance 
obviously does not clash with her Entente with Russia. 
And now that we have had more than three months’ 
experience of the working of this new Entente we see that it 
is all on the side of peace, and that it is above all a proof 
of the excellent influence in Europe of the Triple Entente 
between France, Russia, and Great Britain of which it is 
an extension. 

The Triple Entente has, in fact, attached to itself a new 
member as much interested as any of the others in the 
policy of maintaining the status quo. Those who are 
determined to quarrel with nobody can generally radiate 
friendship, unless they create unnecessary obstacles 
through mere folly or a want of tact. Only the other 
day Count Aehrenthal, so far from resenting the extension 
of the influence of the Triple Entente—an influence which, 
we hope, will eventually embrace every Power that is 
determined to maintain peace—was making conspicuous 
advances towards Russia. It is true that he made them 
in a very clumsy manner,—in such a clumsy manner that 
he caused many of his German friends to take fright, and 
his present visit to Germany can only be regarded as a 
sign that he wants to prove that, after all, Codlin’s 
the friend, not Short. Nothing encourages us to be 
optimistic more than the consistently smooth and benign 
working of the Triple Entente. The maintenance of it 
is much the most important matter to which our Foreign 
Office can possibly direct its attention. As it is a league 
of peace, every member of it naturally looks not only 
without jealousy, but with positive gratification, at every 
proof that other Powers are improving their relations with 
one another. Thus when Count Aehrenthal began to make 
friends again with Russia, we could not help noticing that 
throughout the French and British Press nothing but 
pleasure was expressed. In the same way, we are quite 
sure that if Great Britain and Austria-Hungary gradually 





returned, as we sincerely hope they will, to their old 
relation of confidence in one another, no jealousy would 
manifest itself either in Russia or in France. Perhaps 
it is scarcely understood as yet in this country what 
tremendous power Austria-Hungary may wield in Europe 
if her policy is conducted wisely, and her statesmen do not 
make the suicidal mistake of throwing away at least half 
their strength by oppressing the Southern Slavs. Austria- 
Hungary has now a vast population which is increasing 
more rapidly than the population of Germany, and of 
course much more rapidly than that of France. Such a 
country, unless distracted by internal dissensions to 
such an extent that she falls by a kind of vis inertiae, can 
scarcely be successfully invaded. 

We have drawn a rather rose-coloured picture of Europe 
at this moment. Where, then, is the danger? For of 
course there is plenty of danger, even though it be 
hidden. None of the Great Powers has the slightest 
immediate pretext for disturbing the peace, but some of 
the small Powers are in a state of continual and almost 
incurable dissatisfaction. It may be said that if one of 
the smaller Powers provoked a war, she could not ulti- 
mately do much harm, because when the combatants lay 
panting on the ground after the struggle the Great Powers 
would intervene and readjust the balance, as they did after 
the Treaty of San Stefano, after the war between China and 
Japan, and again after the war between Greece and Turkey. 
That sounds very well in theory, but the correcting of a 
balance would give any of the Great Powers which con- 
sidered itself to have legitimate claims to new territory or 
influence the very pretext it desired for asserting them. 
We must not forget that Germany not unnaturally con- 
siders herself to have been forced into a position of un- 
deserved disadvantage. She feels that she has come upon 
the scene too late in the history of the world to build up 
an Empire commensurate with her abilities to hold and to 
govern, and she regards every proposal to render the 
status quo permanent as a disingenuous scheme for stereo- 
typing her disadvantages. Bulgaria, Servia, and Greece 
are the chief of the smaller Powers which entertain a 
flattering but dangerous conviction that a great future 
awaits them. In the spring, as soon as the snows 
melt from the Balkan highlands, their fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of war. The eternal Macedonian 
question is by no means settled. Every week we read that 
there has been an encounter on the frontier, that bands 
have reappeared in some district which had been left in 
peace for many months, or that Bulgarian feeling is 
outraged by the summary treatment of Bulgarians by the 
Turkish authorities. The ambition of every Christian 
State in the Balkans has for a long time been based on the 
expectation of the break-up of Turkey. Instead of breaking 
up, Turkey is now making a splendid effort to recover her 
strength and virtue. We sincerely hope that she will 
succeed; but we have to admit that if she does the cup will 
be dashed away for ever from the mouth of people who 
believed that they were just about to drink the sweet 
waters. Need we say, then, that the chief peril is that 
one or more of the neighbours of Turkey may be induced 
to strike before the Young Turks have had time to 
reorganise and re-equip their gallant but tattered Army ? 





THE OFFICIAL AMENDMENT. 


HE amendment which Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
moved to the Address, and which of course had 

the support of the whole Opposition, is important as 
expressing the creed of the bulk of Tariff Reformers. 
It coolly asserts as a matter beyond question that it 
is possible to invent a fiscal system which will simul- 
taneously “ promote the growth and the stability of our 
home trade, provide means for negotiating for the 
mitigation of foreign tariffs, and develop our overseas 
trade through the establishment of a system of mutual 
preferences between the different parts of the Empire.” 
Yet surely every Tariff Reformer who honestly reflects 
over this creed must admit that he is making an enormous 
assumption. Each one of the three points set forth is 
a matter of acute controversy. Men who have given 
years of study to economic subjects deny that it is 
possible to promote the growth and stability of home 
trade by means of import-duties. Some of the most 


honoured of our statesmen, notably Sir Robert Peel, 
equally denied, as the result of long experience, that it 
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was possible by means of tariffs of our own to secure 
the mitigation of foreign tariffs. Finally, the nation’s 
experience of the previous system of Colonial preferences 
throws considerable doubt—to put the matter mildly— 
upon the possibility that any new system of preferences 
can be devised which will give satisfactory results, either 
economic or political. 

With all respect to Tariff Reformers, they have not as yet 
done anything to prove the assumptions which they make. 
Their spokesmen in the Press have declared that Tariff 
Reform will make work for all, that it will bind the Empire 
together, and that it will force an entry for British goods mto 
foreign markets. People have listened to them, and some 
people have accepted their dogmatic statements ; others, 
_ legitimately, have refused to be convinced by mere 

ogmatism. Weadmit that they have made some progress, 
but the point we wish to press is that, whether Tariff Reform 
be right or wrong, this method of propaganda is unsound. 
We do not for a moment claim any superior virtue of 
patriotism as compared with Tariff Reformers. We realise 
that the large majority of them are acting solely in what 
they believe to be the interests of their country. The 
question is whether in the long run they can advance their 
country’s interest in the way which they have adopted. 
Dogmatic assertions addressed to a popular audience are 
in effect, whatever they may be in intent, an appeal to 
ignorance. The intelligent man resents dogmatism, and 
asks for argument. The ignorant man cannot as a rule 
understand argument if it is put before him, and therefore 
can only be affected by dogmatic assertion. 

Tariff Reformers, however, must realise by this time 
that more than one party can play at the game of 
dogmatic assertion. The assertion that Tariff Reform 
means work for all can be countered by the assertion 
that Tariff Reform means dearer food and less employ- 
ment. The assertion that by means of Customs-duties 
we can mitigate foreign tariffs can, again, be countered 
by the assertion that to embark upon a tariff war means 
the destruction of our commerce. And finally, when the 
Tariff Reformer asserts that his scheme will bind the 
Empire together, the Free-trader can equally assert that a 
system of attempted preferences will create such heart- 
burnings as to destroy the spirit of Imperial patriotism 
now so happily ripening. 

Which party will win in this battle of dogmatism 
nobody can predict. So far the Tariff Reformers certainly 
have not won. They admit their defeat in the industrial 
centres of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Scotland; they 
admit their disappointment in London. To carry their 
cause to victory they have still to accomplish an immense 
work of conversion. They have to convince a large number 
of manufacturers and working men, who are not altogether 
fools, that their business, built up under a Free-trade 
system, can be improved by the establishment of some 
undefined system of tariffs. Especially will this work of 
conversion be difficult in trades, like the cotton trade, 
which exist mainly upon an export business, and which 
depend for their success upon being able to buy at Free- 
trade prices all the materials and machinery and accessories 
of manufacture. 

Meanwhile the controversy must necessarily be com- 
plicated by all sorts of side-issues. Some of these side- 
issues will strengthen the electoral position of the Tariff 
Reformers. The country certainly wants a Second 
Chamber, and, so far as the Radical attack upon the 
House of Lords is directed to a destruction of the Second 
Chamber, it will operate on balance to the advantage of 
the Unionist Party. On the other hand, the Radicals have 
allied themselves with the Socialists, while the Tariff 
Reformers must of necessity take up their stand as 
defenders of property. In the present chaotic state of 
opinion among the masses of the population it is by no 
means uncertain that a Socialistic policy is not electorally 
profitable. At any rate, Tariff Reformers will find that in 
the large towns they have against them a vast mass of 
voters who greatly prefer, as they would put it, to tax the 
wealth of the rich rather than the food of the poor. 
Under such conditions as these no wise man would venture 
to try to predict what the final result may be. This, how- 
ever, is certain, that so long as the Unionist Party devotes 
its main energies to trying to force upon the country some 
undefined scheme of Tariff Reform by means of dog- 
matic assertion, so long will Unionists find that they are 
handicapped in other branches of their policy. 











It is these considerations which have led us to advocate 
the reference of the whole question of Tariff Reform to a 
Royal Commission, and we are very glad to note that Lord 
Rosebery has given the weight of his authority to this sug. 
gestion. The objection to the proposal from the Tariff 
Reformer’s point of view is, of course, that Royal Com. 
missions are apt to be used rather as a means of burying 
troublesome questions than of shaping a hopeful policy, 
We can only assure our Tariff Reform friends that we 
are anxious to play fair in this matter. We have no 
desire to use a Royal Commission to destroy the hopes of 
Tariff Reformers; all we want is to have the question 
referred to a body intellectually capable of dealing with 
the complicated issues involved, rather than to have it left 
to the uncertain arbitrament of a necessarily ill-informed 
electorate. 

The point which Tariff Reformers so constantly overlook 
is that, even if they succeed in obtaining a majority, they 
will not be able to produce their tariff until they have taken 
measures to discuss its bearing, not only with the heads of 
the principal trades affected in this country, but also with 
the representatives of the Colonies and of foreign countries. 
All this must take time ; all this must involve very careful 
examination of detailed questions by experts. What we 
urged some weeks ago, and what we now again urge, is 
that there would be no delay whatever if the Tariff Reform 
Party would agree to refer these difficult questions to an 
impartial Royal Commission. What Free-traders fear 
even more than the economic losses which they believe 
would result from Customs-duties is the moral loss to the 
political life of the country from the intriguing and corrup- 
tion which would certainly ensue if a tariff were made the 
subject of ordinary political bargaining. In nearly all 
countries which possess a tariff patriotic citizens are 
constantly demanding that the tariff should be taken 
out of politics, and this demand comes quite as much from 
Protectionists as from Free-traders. 

Our suggestion is that the Tariff Reformers of this 
country should begin by declaring that they will not 
allow the tariff to come into party politics. On this 
basis, although we are convinced that the policy of free 
imports is the best policy for a little island with a 
world-wide trade, we are perfectly willing to abide by the 
decision of an impartial tribunal. It must be clearly 
understood, however, that it would not be the duty 
of that tribunal to discuss the general question whether 
Tariff Reform is or is not in the abstract a good 
thing. We want to get beyond that point. If it 
will conciliate our Tariff Reform friends, we are willing 
to admit for the sake of argument that all the things 
they desire and which we also desire can be done by 
means of Tariff Reform. What we want to know is 
precisely how they are to be done, precisely what par- 
ticular duties are to be imposed on what specific articles. 
This cannot be settled by a popular electorate; it ought 
not to be settled by a Ministry dependent upon the votes 
of a popular electorate; it can only be settled by an 
impartial tribunal of experts. Sooner or later the Tariff 
Reformers themselves will be driven to appoint such 4 
tribunal, and therefore they lose nothing by saying in 
advance that this is their intention. 








JUSTIN MARTYR. 

o O the Father of all. ..... there is no name given,” 

wrote Justin Martyr in the earliest Christian 
“ Apology” which has come down to us. “ God,” he continues 
as he answers the charge of atheism brought against the 
earliest Church, “is not a name, but an opinion implanted in 
the nature of men of a thing that can hardly be explained.” 
Our author was born in Samaria of Roman parents, perhaps as 
early as the year 100, more probably in 114. He passed most 
of his life in Rome us a Professor of Philosophy, and even 
after his conversion to Christianity he never discarded his 
philosopher’s cloak nor lost his reverence for Plato. A typical 
man of letters, he delights in the literature which delights his 
oppressors. He remembers when first the Stoics, then the 
Platonists, strengthened his spirit. He cannot forget that 
they were “as a wall and a fortress” to him. He is sure that 
they also were inspired by the “ Word,” and where the Greek 
writers are in harmony with the prophets he quotes them as 
equally authoritative. A bond of common thought unites him 
to his enemies. He is a Christian by cultivation and grace. He 
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SS . 
longs that the pagan world should see his point of view as 


clearly as he sees theirs. He describes his conversion in 
curiously moving terms, departing for a momett from his 
attitude of cool reason. The bearing of the Christian martyrs 
constrained him to studya philosophy which could inspire 
such heroic courage. The words of Christ struck him as 
possessing “a terrible power in themselves.” The literature 
of the Hebrews enchanted him. He prayed that “the gates of 
light might be opened,” and “straightway a flame was kindled 
in my soul, and a love of the prophets and of those men who 
are friends of Christ possessed me.” Hero-worship and 
poetry led him to the Church. But though he was converted 
by emotion, he struggles to persuade his critics by argument, 
urging them with all the vehemence and all the art of which 
he is capable to lay aside an unjust prejudice, to cease to 
“substitute custom for truth.” Will they not, he asks, 
consider the conduct of the new society before they set them- 
selves to stamp out the new creed? Itis hardly possible, he 
thinks, that educated men should credit the atrocious and 
silly charges brought against the Christians. The Governors, 
he feels pretty sure, do not believe them. The most super- 
ficial investigation would prove the morality taught by Christ 
to be of the highest, and His teaching is the law of His 
followers. Justin takes it for granted that all men agree as 
to the eternal fundamental difference between right and 
wrong, expressing at the same time the strongest personal 
belief in free will. It is within the power of all men to choose, 
he says, whether they will “stumble or walk upright.” 
As to those Christians whose practice belies their principles, 
he is the last who would ask indulgence for them. “ Let 
those who are not found living as He taught be understood to 
be no Christians, even though they profess with the lip the 
precepts of Christ”; but “justice requires that you inquire 
into the life both of him who confesses and of him who 
denies, that by his deeds it may be apparent what kind 
of man each is,” for “from a name neither praise nor punish- 
ment could reasonably spring.” Perhaps, however, it is to 
the doctrine rather than to the morality of the Christians 
that the outside world takes exception. Justin inclines to 
think that this must be the case. This cause of offence is 
again imaginary. If they are to be banned as atheists 
because they refuse credence to the current polytheism, surely 
all the philosophers and satirists who delight the learned 
world are in like condemnation. 

Or is it their belief in Christ and their views as to a 
future life which make Christians hateful to their critics? 
“They proclaim our madness to consist in this, that we give 
to a crucified man a place second to the unchangeable and 
eternal God, the Creator of all; for they do not discern the 
mystery that is herein.” This reproach seems to Justin 
wholly illogical, considering that “the Son of God called 
Jesus, even if only a man by ordinary generation, yet, on 
account of His wisdom, is worthy to be called the Son of 
God; for all writers call God the Father of men and of 
gods.” Again, with regard to the life after death and the 
judgment therein to be revealed, “if any one say that this 
is incredible or impossible, this error of ours is one which 
concerns ourselves only, and no other person, so long as you 
cannot convict us of doing any harm.” 


But will those critics to whom these doctrines make no 
appeal judge them by their fruits? Will they consider the 
change which Christianity has wrought in the lives of the 
very various types of men who embrace its doctrines? “We 
who valued above all things the acquisition of wealth and 
possessions, now bring what we have into a common stock, and 
communicate to every one in need ; we who hated and destroyed 
one another, and on account of their different manners would 
not live with men of a different tribe, now, since the coming of 
Christ, live familiarly with them, and pray for our enemies, and 
endeavour to persuade those who hate us unjustly to live 
conformably to the good precepts of Christ, to the end that 
they may become partakers with us of the same joyful hope 
of a reward from God the ruler of all.” Neither in civil 
duties nor in duty to the State do Christians fall short, he 
maintains, “Everywhere we, more readily than all men, 
endeavour to pay to those appointed by you the taxes both 
ordinary and extraordinary, as we have been taught by Him.” 
And although “to God alone we render worship,” yet “in 
other things we gladly serve you, acknowledging you as 
kings and rulers of men, and praying that with your kingly 





power you may be found to possess also sound judgment.” 
The Christians, he declares, have also showed themse!ves 
excellent men at arms, and he quotes a letter, which 
he in evident good faith ascribes to Marcus Aurelius, 
to the effect that he won a battle by the help of 
the Christians. The description ascribed to the Emperor of 
the conduct of the Christian troops reminds the reader of 
Cromwell’s Ironsides. “They began the batile, not by pre- 
paring weapons nor arms nor bugles, for such preparation is 
hateful to them on account of the God they hear about in 
their conscience ...... but having cast themselves upon 
the ground, they prayed not only for me, but for the whole 
army as it stood, that they might be delivered from the 
present thirst and famine.” Justin speaks as though there 
were no two opinions among Christians as to the duty of 
bearing arms. We know, however, from Tertullian that 
this was not the case. “Shall it be held lawful to make an 
occupation of the sword, when the Lord proclaims that he 
who uses the sword shall perish by the sword? And shall 
the son of peace take part in the battle when it does not 
become him even to sue at law? And shall he apply the 
chain, and the prison, and the torture, and the punishment, 
who is not the avenger even of his own wrongs?” But 
Tertullian was arguing with his fellow-Christians. Justin 
was not bound to speak of internal controversies to outsiders. 
The fact that a large number of Christians were useful in 
the legions was all that he needed to record. 

That the religious ceremony of the Christian religion is 
simple and innocent no one who has seen anything of their 
worship could, Justin maintains, deny. He describes a 
Sunday in the early Church; his words are probably more 
interesting to us than to those to whom they were written :— 

“On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the 
country gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the 
apostles or the writings of the prophets are read, as long as time 
permits; then, when the reader has ceased, the president verbally 
instructs, and exhorts to the imitation of these good things. Then 
we all rise together and pray, and, as we before said, when our 
prayer is ended bread and wine and water are brought, and the 
president in like manner offers prayers and thanksgivings, accord- 
ing to his ability, and the people assent, saying Amen; and there 
is a distribution to each, and a participation of that over which 
thanks have been given, and to those who are absent a portion is 
sent by the deacons. And they who are well to do, and willing, 
give what each thinks fit; and what is collected is deposited with 
the president, who succours the orphans and widows, and those 
who, through sickness or any other cause, are in want, and those 
who are in bonds, and the strangers sojourning among us, and in 
a word takes care of all who are in need.” 

Justin is not the sort of man whom one would expect to 
die a martyr. Yet the tradition that he did so die is 
universal, and most scholars believe that we possess the 
account of his trial and execution. The external evidence can 
hardly be considered sufficient to prove the truth of the 
narrative which describes his end, but its bare simplicity and 
transparent bona fides have been taken as strong evidence in 
its favour. Space forbids us to quote quite the whole, but we 
cannot resist a slightly reduced abstract. Justin and five 
other Christians—one of whom was a woman—were tried at 
Rome by one Rusticus. “ Rusticus the Prefect said, ‘ What 
kind of doctrines do you profess?’ Justin said, ‘I have 
endeavoured to learn all doctrines; but I have acquiesced at 
last in the true doctrines, those namely of the Christians.’” 
The Prefect continued his examination. “Where do you 
assemble?” heasked. “ Where each one chooses and can,” 
replied the philosopher. “The God of the Christians is not 
circumscribed by place.” The Prefect turns to the other 
accused persons. They all declare themselves Christians. 
“T am a Christian by the command of God,” replied one. “I 
am a Christian by the grace of God,” replied another. “I too 
am a Christian, having been freed by Christ,” declares a 
slave. They are all asked if they owe their Christianity to 
Justin. Some deny that such was the case, while adding 
that they had “heard him gladly.” One refuses to 
answer, merely reasserting “I am a Christian.” Justin is 
then asked if he really believes in a future life to begin 
immediately on his death, and he replies: “I know and 
am fully persuaded of it.” “Let us, then, come to 
the matter in hand, which presses,” says the Prefect, 
apparently ashamed of his theological curiosity. “Having 
come together, offer sacrifice with one accord to the gods.” 
All the accused men refuse quite simply, saying: “ We are 
Christians, and do not sacrifice to idols.” The Prefect urges 
upon them the inevitable mercilessness of the law, but to no 
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purpose; and they, “having gone forth to the accustomed 
place, were beheaded, and perfected their testimony in the 
confession of the Saviour.” No miracles, no ecstasies, are 
here recorded. No vengeance is invoked from on high, no 
railing accusation made against the law or against its instru- 
ment. Justin died like a philosopher and a Christian without 
fear or fanaticism, and plainly his was the ruling spirit among 
the five other “prisoners of the Lord.” Justin Martyr 
belongs toa type which has always existed in the Church. 
It is Christ-like rather than Apostolic. “ Christ, who appeared 
for our sakes, became the whole rational being, both body and 
reason and soul,” wrote Justin. As we think on these words 
we cannot forget Christ’s own suggestion,—that the fold of 
the Fisherman is not the only fold. 





THE DETRACTION OF PUBLIC MEN. 
E dare say many people share our opinion that there 
has been recently an unusual, possibly an unexampled, 
amount of detraction of our public men. No doubt when 
political feeling runs high, and all personal criticism of leaders 
in the struggle is a kind of canvassing for votes, it is natural 
that there should be more innuendo and more gossip than at 
other times. It was said of a partisan writer on politics 
that he described all the members of his own party as 
handsome and witty, and all the members of the other side as 
ugly and dull. That is a habit of mind—perfectly sincere, 
perhaps, up to a certain point—which is capable of particular 
and dangerous extensions. So far as mere personal animosity 
Letween politicians who continually meet one another is con- 
eerned, we may say, of course, that England is singularly 
free from it. A few days ago Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
was complaining in the Prussian Diet that Germans had never 
learned how to conduct political rivalry without bitterness. 
And in France the bitterness, even the virulence, is notorious. 
Very likely it is discounted by every one who deals in it, but 
superficially it is unmistakable. Metternich, commenting 
on the Fraternité of the French, sardonically declared 
that if he were a Frenchman and had a brother he 
should say he was his cousin. The detraction which 
has been so noticeable lately is not practised, then, among 
those rival politicians who know one another fairly well, but 
rather by those who know little of the subjects of their 
criticism. Are we not all familiar with the current gossip ? 
X, who recently went abroad, is said to have gone for the 
good of his family, and we are told that he will soon be 
divorced from his wife; Y, who showed a highly commend- 
able independence in voting against his party on one occasion, 
is said to have got into the wrong lobby by mistake because 
he had had too much to drink; Z, who gave a large sum to 
a charity, is declared to have done so in settlement of some 
elaim which had very little to do with charity, for Z, it is 
pointed out, is not the man to pay large sums except as hush- 
money; and soon. Stories not wholly unlike these go the 
rounds, gathering much unearned increment of scandal as 
they go; their persistence is remarkable; their popularity is 
as undoubted as it is discreditable; their origin defies 
detection. Very few public men indeed are free from the 
attentions of slander. Society says to each of its political 
leaders as Hamlet says to Ophelia: “ Be thou as chaste as ice, 
as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” 

Our own feeling is, as we have said, that this kind of 
ealumnious gossip has gone further than ever before. The 
Lady Teazles are not confined to a group of persons in 
touch with the heart of affairs who exalt scandal into an 
art and redeem it to some extent by wit; they are to be found 
everywhere, in Blackheath or Hampstead as well as in May- 
fair, and the calumny is a dull pedestrian performance, only 
making itself ridiculous by its pretence of accurate informa- 
tion. “There is nothing,” said Bacon, “makes a man 
suspect much, more than to know little; and, therefore, men 
should remedy suspicion by procuring to know more, and not 
to keep their suspicions in smother. What would men have? 
Do they think those they employ and deal with are Saints ? ” 
No; there is no need to think that well-known public men 
are saints; nor is there any necessity to listen to every 
breath of detraction which would make them out debauchees 
or fools. A safe rule, in default of personal first-hand 
information about the intimacies of a man’s life, would 
be to judge him solely by his “public form.” “Suspicions 
that the mind of itself gathers are but buzzes; but suspicions 








that are artificially nourished and put into men’s heads 
by the tales and whisperings of others, have stings.” We 
should think it perfectly safe to say offhand, and without 
investigation, that all the stories now current are untrue, 
Men whose occupation in life keeps them in the public 
eye certainly deserve to be protected from such aspersions, 
which often do not even know themselves to be malicious, 
Surely it is not too much for public men to ask for the same 
indulgence as is given to any criminal by the law. They 
have a title to be held innocent till they are proved guilty, 
If a man whose responsibilities are great is false to his trust, 
and is clearly proved to be false, then by all means let 
the discredit into which he falls be proportionate to the 
magnitude of his defection; but sentence before trial is an 
infamous procedure. As to what we have called judgment 
by public form Sydney Smith said a very wise and 
penetrating thing :—“ You spend a great deal of ink about 
the character of the present prime-minister. Grant you 
all that you write; I say, I fear he will ruin Ireland, and 
pursue a line of policy destructive to the true interest of his 
country: and then you tell me he is faithful to Mrs. Perceval, 
and kind to the master Percevals! These are, undoubtedly, 
the first qualifications to be looked to in a time of the most 
serious public danger; but somehow or another (if public and 
private virtues must always be incompatible), I should prefer 
that he destroyed the domestic happiness of Wood or Cockell, 
owed for the veal of the preceding year, whipped his boys, 
and saved his country.” It is no duty of the public to play 
the private detective. Judge a man by his “public form” so 
long as you have no possible means of judging him justly by 
any other. The principle is as sound as that of bearing with 
inconveniences till they fester into crimes. “ Ah,” some one 
may say, “then your conviction after all is that the only sin 
is to be found out.” “ Nothing of the sort,” we answer, “ but 
trial by public scandal is outrageous from every point of 
view.” Experience shows the wisdom of the rule not to 
believe scandalous stories of public men. We venture to say 
that there are plenty of men over forty who recall with a 
sense of humiliation how when they were younger they 
believed some cock-and-bull story about this or that states- 
man which afterwards turned out to be as utterly ridiculous 
as it was cruel. Yet they heard it on what seemed the best 
authority. Scandalous stories were told of Mr. Gladstone by 
the hundred. Those who believed or half believed them at 
the time must now feel heartily ashamed of themselves. Men 
and women who would avoid a similar feeling ten or twenty 
years hence had better take our illustration to heart. 


But is there nothing to be said in explanation, if not in 
extenuation, of the prevalent gossip? We think that there 
is. If the nation should allow a certain standing credit to its 
public men, the public men owe a corresponding duty to the 
people. They should bear themselves with dignity, remember- 
ing that even if they are indifferent to charges of clowning as 
applied to themselves, they have no right to allow such charges 
to be associated with any important or ancient office under the 
Crown. A Cabinet Minister, for example, may cut capers and 
compete with the whole political field in violence and extrava- 
gance of phrase. In one sense no great harm is done; in 
another sense an infinitude of harm is done. The office he 
holds is insensibly lowered in general estimation. He makes 
it seem considerably less of an anomaly than before that any 
kind of vulgarity, any aberration which gossip cares to name, 
should be praetised by him as lightly as by any private 
person. In the relations of private life, again, statesmen 
cannot afford to be free-and-easy, eccentric, or even uncon- 
ventional. If they are not always a little on their guard as 
to how their actions will look, and if they do not consider the 
possibilities of misrepresentation, scandal is sure to arise. 


The old-fashioned notions of the Olympian majesty of the 
great offices of State may have been cultivated to the point of 
pomposity. But some public men of to-day are inclined to 
jump to the other extreme and to crack jokes in their shirt- 
sleeves with grinning audiences,—audiences which are amused, 
no doubt, but are, we believe, profoundly unimpressed. Those 
who have read “Oakfield,” a novel by W. D. Arnold, the 
second son of Arnold of Rugby, will remember how he set a 
high ideal of behaviour before the young soldier serving in 
India. It was too much perhaps to expect the roystering 
subaltern to wear an air of sedateness, remembering that he 
was a member of the ruling race, and that every hour and 
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ery moment his conduct was under the scrutiny of im- 
= oi but intensely curious Indians, who constructed out of 
their observations some theory of the character of the strange 
white nation which destiny had sent to govern them. Yet 
there was the simp'e fact, as to which Arnold made no 
mistake whatever, that a jolly evening in the mess con- 
tributed to the total impression which was gradually being 
beaten out on the native mind. How much greater is the 
responsibility of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, or of a 
Secretary of State, than that of asubaltern! If the public 
are to be discouraged from believing idle rumours, we say 
frankly that one of the first precautions to be taken by public 
men is the avoidance of “all appearance of evil.” The public 
will believe less when less occasion is given to them to think 
their scandals credible. It is not enough for a public man to 
be able to say: “My conscience is clear; my actions, if 
properly and justly judged, give no cause for scandal.” He 
must be able to say: “I have maintained the dignity of my 
position, and have not given even an excuse for gossip.” 





MEMORIALS OF OLD LONDON. 


HE Committee for the Survey of the Memorials of 
Greater London are to be congratulated on a second 
admirable volume added to their Register. Ten years ago 
the Committee published a volume dealing with the records 
and ancient buildings of Bromley, and since that time they 
have turned their attention with equally good effect to 


‘ Chelsea. The volume which they now publish is entitled 


“The Parish of Chelsea (Part I.),” so that it will be seen there 
is more to follow; and indeed it would not be possible to 
bring into the compass of a book of manageable size anything 
like a complete survey of what Chelsea has kept from her 
past, and what we may hops, in an age which is learning to 
preserve rather than to destroy, she will keep for the future. 
The object of the Committee, for those who are not already 
familiar with their work, may perhaps be explained in the 
Committee’s own words. It is “to take up certain areas in 
London, and in them to register and record with drawings, 
photographs, and other records, whatever may be deemed to 
be of historic or aesthetic interest.” The work is not to be 
confined to buildings only. “Any valuable open space, any 
remnant of an old village green, any beautiful tree, any 
object of local life or custom that may have a definite external 
embodiment, or any interesting piece of handicraft, even if 
it be but a signboard or a wrought-iron gate, comes within 
the Committee’s survey.” The aim of the Committee, stated 
as simply as possible, is to draw attention to these things. If 
they are in private hands, the owner's consent, if possible, is 
obtained for their registration ; if they are under the control 
of a public body, the aim is to encourage their maintenance 
for public purposes as national trusts. Quite rightly, the 
Committee begin by printing records and publishing drawings. 
When once a building has been written about, photographed, 
sketched by artists, and, in short, made familiar to a wider 
circle than those under whose care it may happen to be placed 
for the moment, its chances of survival are immensely 
increased. Every drawing of it with which the public 
becomes acquainted gives it, so to speak, another life. 
It is registered not only in official records, but in unofficial 
minds and memories which, if it is ever threatened by the 
road surveyor or the housebreaker, will raise voices of protest 
not to be disregarded. Chelsea, particularly, stands in need 
of a wider circle of acquaintances and friends, and the Com- 
mittee’s first survey of some of her chief architectural beauties 


" will, we hope, help her to keep the position she has held in the 


past. She was once a village lying far removed from the 
noisy streets and commerce of the City. To-day the motor- 
omnibuses roar down the King’s Road, but towards the river, 
that ancient and forsaken highway which runs almost as 
quietly past her trees and lawns as in the days when Sir 
Thomas More chose a home there for the holidays of a Lord 
Chancellor, Chelsea has kept much of the tranquil grace of 
her beginnings. 

The volume which the Survey Committee have issued is a 
large paper-covered book containing over a hundred pages of 
printed matter and ninety-four plates. Paradise Row, with 
W alpole House, Gough House, and the Physic Garden, comes 
in for description and illustration, but the honours of the 
book bel ong to Cheyne Walk. a row of buildings which for 





architectural charm and memories of distinguished men and 
women it would be hard to better in London. Here and 
there, it is true, tradition has been corrected by research 
Queen’s House, for example, is naturally connected in the 
minds of most people who have not taken the trouble to 
examine historical records with vague associations of Royalty ; 
but no Queen lived there. Legend chose Catherine of Braganza 
for the Queen, because of the interlacing initials R. and O. 
written backwards and forwards in the monogram on the 
iron gate and railings. These were read to be C. R., that is, 
Catherina Regina, but what is quite certain is that they stand 
for R. C., te. Richard Chapman, “of St. Clement Dane's, 
appothecary,” for whom the house was built in 1717. It was 
Mr. H. R. Haweis who crystallised the legend, and altered the 
name of the house to Queen’s House from Tudor House. 
Queen’s House probably it will remain, though, since its most 
distinguished occupants knew it as Tudor House, there would 
be good reason for reverting to a name which there was no 
justification for changing. It was at Tudor House that Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti lived and worked with Swinburne and his 
brother William Rossetti; it was at the Tudor House break- 
fast-table that Meredith, calling to discuss the possibility of 
joining the company, shrank from the vision, in the sunshine 
of a May noon, of two poached eggs bleeding to death on 
frigid rashers of bacon; and it was in the Tudor House 
garden that Rossetti kept his zebu, his armadillo, his 
kangaroo, and his wombat,—the wombat which ate the cigars. 
To no other house in Cheyne Walk belong quite such interest- 
ing literary memories, but there have been many other famous 
tenants of neighbouring buildings. No.6 Cheyne Walk was 
taken by Dr. Dominicetti, who started there his wonderful 
system of baths, and with all his success managed to provoke 
a good deal of angry criticism. He spent more than £37,000 
in fitting up his house and baths at Chelsea, and with his other 
establishments at Bristol and Millbank he had between 1755 
and 1780 no fewer than sixteen thousand patients. Dr. Johnson 
perhaps knew the Cheyne Walk establishment; if he did, 
he had nothing but contempt for the bath treatment. It was 
to an upholder of the theory of cures by bathing that the 
Doctor remarked unkindly : “ Well, Sir, go to Dominicetti and 
get thyself fumigated, but be sure that the steam is directed to 
thy head, for that is the peccant part.” Another house with 
fascinating memories is No. 18, still called Don Saltero’s. Don 
Sultero was the name signed under some newspaper verses which 
were written from “ The Chelsea Knackatory ” on June 22nd, 
1723, and was a nickname of James Salter, who kept a 
coffee-house to which he attracted customers by the exhibits 
of his museum. Everybody who was anybody came to 
Salter’s tavern in the early years of the eighteenth century. 
Steele wrote his description of the house in the Tatler in 1708, 
and the museum, to which all sorts of distinguished people 
contributed, must have been worth looking at. Salter himself, 
besides having a high reputation for mixing punch, was a most 
accomplished person; he could shave, bleed, draw teeth, and 
play a little on the fiddle. He had been a servant of Sir 
Hans Sloane, and possibly from gazing at his master’s 
magnificent collection had conceived the idea of a museum 
of his own. Sir Hans Sloane himself lived at the Manor 
House, on the site of which now stand Nos. 19, 20, 20a, and 
21-26 Cheyne Walk; he had the house prepared for him in 
1742, when he was eighty, and he spent the rest of his life 
till he died in 1753 in arranging the collection of natural 
history objects and works of art which afterwards formed the 
nucleus of the British Museum. 

Of many other memories of men and women whose names 
have lived after them, perhaps those of Daniel Maclise and 
George Eliot are the most striking; both of them died at 
No. 4 Cheyne Walk,—George Eliot sadly enough, for she had 
come there happy with the hope of better health and pleasure 
to be had from the river. It is one of the fascinations of a 
book with fine illustrations both of the exterior and of the 
interior of these Chelsea houses that we can look at them and 
remember that this and that feature of the house were 
familiar to so many of our English writers, artists, and poets; 
to think that their eyes were familiar with the symmetry of 
the brickwork, that they looked as they came up the walk at 
the same doors that we see, that they too admired the 
tracery of the ironwork of gates and railings. But a Survey 


such as this of the Memorials of Greater London will do more 
than amuse and interest the reader in an armchair. It will send 
many Londoners, and countrymen visiting London, out into 
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the streets and to the riverside to go and see for themselves 
these beautiful old buildings, and, looking at the graceful 
wrought-iron and the delicately balanced decoration of the 
doors, to revive memories of the men and women who have 
sought rest and retirement in what is even now a suburb, 
with all the charm and none of the disadvantages of suburban 
life, rather than part and parcel of the noise and business of 
London, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
es Ses 
THE IRISH TRANSITION. 

[To rue Eprron or tue “ Srgcrator.”] 
Srr,—Within twelve months Ireland has suddenly lapsed 
into peace, and statesmanship has stopped cultivating crime 
for a national policy, so that now a patriot may even get 
himself elected to Parliament without boasting any great 
record asa criminal. Some go so far as to suggest that a 
man’s capacity for outrage is no essential proof that he must 
be a first-rate legislator. There is not a word about “ making 
government impossible,” and it is no longer assumed as a 
legislative axiom that the salvation of the race depends on 
hunting each other’s cows and shooting at each other in 
bed. The intimate workings of this transition at home are 
much more instructive than anything that can happen in 
Parliament for years to come. 

The British Press has been ill informed on Irish affairs, 
the man who knew being afraid to tell, and the man who 
would dare to tell not knowing; but of late there has been an 
improvement, and for some years several of the London 
papers have steadily presented the central factor in the 
agrarian problem to this effect:—‘The power of the 
Parliamentary Party depends on the League. The power 
of the League depends on boycotting, and the most effective 
form of boycotting is theft. The priests preside over the 
process, and the Bishops look on.” This accurate present- 
ment of the facts, asserted and repeated in varying aspects 
from week to week, might still leave Ireland’s moral back- 
waters unreformed; but such an indictment so widely 
circulated, plainly tracing organised crime to sacerdotal agency, 
could not be ignored by the higher ecclesiastical authorities 
outside Ireland. The authorities at home might continue 
the tradition and perfect their secular power by a sacerdotal 
partnership in outrage; but in the interests of the Church as 
a whole before the world the scheme could not well pass 
unchallenged at the Vatican,—at least after its wide publicity, 
illustrated by the facts arising every day in “the agrarian 
revolution,” as Mr. Gwynn calls it. 

The ecclesiastics in Ireland took little notice of the new 
criticism in London until it bad had time to influence Rome, 
and the policy of outrage continued, the priest still presiding ; 
but in due course the Irish Bishops were driven to act, and it 
meant the Church challenging the League. The method was 
admirable. There was no frontal attack to put the patriots 
on their uniform defence. There was no simultaneous 
denunciation to advertise the opposing melodrama of the 
statesmen. There was no sacerdotal Italian brought from the 
Tiber to dictate secular affairs on the Liffey. There was not 
even a threat to refuse the Sacraments. Past experience, and 
particularly the memory of Monsignor Persico, had taught 
better tactics. The Church undertook to fight the League 
by a campaign of disconnected battles following each other 
in time and place, region by region, and with a specific cause 
of action in each case. No attack was attempted without 
great care in selecting a definite violation of “faith and 
morals” to put the guilt of the League beyond question, so 
that the statesmen had either to hoist the white flag or 
to stand in the position of “atheists” before their pious, 
cow-hunting constituents. The sacerdotal chief of the staff 
directed the operations so prudently that in each battle the 
whole power of the Church was against the merely local 
power of the League and its statesmen. It is now about 
eighteen months since the Most Reverend Dr. Hoare made 
his opening challenge in Longford; but it is not a fortnight 
since his Grace of Tuam scored his latest triumph at 
Athenry, where, only a year ago, they were shooting into each 
other’s houses “nearly every night.” In thes2 eighteen 


months the work has been done, stage by stage, until the 
prayer of “God save Ireland” by crime has ceased to triumph 
over the Ten Commandments and the Hierarchy, even at 








a. 
Athenry. This great change undoubtedly started jn the 
London Press, obviously operating through the Vatican and 
the Irish Bishops,—a service to religion and to civilisation 
alike, and it is right to add that the chief credit is due to the 
Morning Post and the Saturday Review. 


One happy effect of the ecclesiastical war on Mr. Redmond’s 
following is the existence of the Independent Nationalist 
Party, who, if they do nothing better, set both sections telling 
us the truth about one another. I meet no one in Ireland who 
believes that more than one member of the new group could 
have been elected but for the action of the Bishops in 
breaking the power of the League. After Mr. O’Brien, Mr. 
Healy was by far the strongest candidate in the field, but his 
majority was less than a hundred, even with a Cardinal ang 
an Archbishop in the fight with him against Mr. Redmond, 
No one thinks he could have won without the sacerdotal 
backing and the episcopal denunciations of the League, which 
left laymen less afraid to vote as they pleased. What chance 
for the weaker men in revolt if the Bishops had left the 
League strong enough to plunder and persecute themselves 
and their supporters? “Immoral” is the deadly word applied 
by the Bishops to the methods by which the League has 
maintained the tyranny of the old faction; and the latent 
moral sense in the community welcomes the freedom to 
exercise their conscience without having the tails cut off their 
cows. For the first time in thirty years an Irish Catholic 
Nationalist sees some hope of consulting his conscience in kis 
civic obligations, and though the new outlook does not extend 
very faras yet, it is plainly based on permanent realities . 
the natural love of liberty supported by a new alliance 
between ecclesiasticism and morality. 


The question arises, Why has it taken the highest guides of 
religion more than thirty years to discover that the methodical 
organisation of crime and outrage was “immoral”? The 
Irish Bishops were in a very difficult position. It would be 
idle to assume their ignorance of the fact that the power of 
the League depended on organising crime; but by denouncing 
it they might set “patriotism” in conflict with “religion,” 
and in that case the ecclesiastical power might lose more by 
the attempt to restore Christianity than by continuing to 
connive at the “immorality.” Besides, this same “im- 
morality” has been a source of enormous profit to the 
ecclesiastical power. If the priest had an inconveniently 
honest or intelligent man in his parish, all he had to do waa 
to dictate a boycotting resolution for the local branch of the 
League against him, and within a week the thieves of the 
region, fortified by the example of his Reverence, were let 
loose on the victim, whom I have often seen turning 
suddenly grey. Any time the Bishops wish I can gather 
together for their inspection a large collection of these grey 
victims of their priests, broken men who still survive the 
“immorality ” which, after thirty years of public practice, 
has now been condemned by the Bishops themselves. The 
ecclesiastical profit was in material as well as in power. An 
enormous amount of boycotted property has been acquired for 
an ecclesiastical song in the interests of Bishops, priests, 
nuns, and monks, all as a direct result of the organised 
“immorality” which the London Press has at last forced 
them to denounce. I can turn nowhere in the criminal 
regions without meeting ecclesiastical establishments in the 
homes of the laymen who have been plundered and persecuted 
to destruction by this conspiracy of “priests and people”; 
and now that the “immorality” has become inconvenient, we 
have the Government actually subsidising these ecclesiastical 
grabbers, commonly imported foreigners, at the expense of the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom. Meantime the “Irish 
revival” is silent about these land-grabbing foreigners, while 
raising an agitation against a Scotsman who comes over 
teaching them to grow potatoes. The reasons are obvious 
enough why the highest guides of “religion” took thirty 
years to discover that the “immorality” was contrary to the 
Ten Commandments. 

Either way, organising crime or reducing the organisation 
to the helplessness of mere morality, the main fact still to 
be faced is the moral incapacity of collective will. It was not 
with their own will that the people were organised into crime, 
but it is not with their own will that they are organised out 
of it. They are either “immoral” or inactive, according to 
the convenience of their guides for the time, subject to little 
more than the efficiency of the London Press in analysing 
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the process. As a matter of fact, there has been no 


public will in any effective sense, because it has been 
organised by the “immorality ” which is illustrated even 
in the attempt to substitute morality. The people do 
not give up cattle-driving through any act of moral 
yolition, but simply because they are ordered to give it up. 
Right or wrong, for civilisation or for barbarism, every public 
tendency results from private direction ; 80 that the mechanism 
of democracy, the only Constitutiona! basis, remains practically 
inoperative, putting good government and its advantages out 
of the question for Ireland, either with or without Home-rule, 
until such time as the people learn the liberty to form their 
own opinion and to shape their conduct by their own will. I 
have no sort of confidence in the new ecclesiastical attitude 
and its sudden concern for morality, but I have some con- 
fidence in the forces that made it necessary for the Irish 
Bishops to adopt that attitude; and I venture to think that 
the transition has an instructive value for every man who edits 
a paper in England, Scotland, and Wales.—I am, Sir, = 

AT. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE 

NATIONAL WILL. 
[To true Eprrorn or Tus “ Specrator.”’)} 
Sin,—It is common ground that the will of the nation is 
the final authority in legislation. Nor does the House of 
Lords venture to dispute, much less set aside, that authority. 
The Budget was referred to the judgment of the country. 
The House of Lords maintains, however, that a decision of the 
House of Commons is not necessarily and always in accord- 
ance with the national wishes. On the other hand, the House 
of Commons claims that it is the representative and authorita- 
tive expression of the national will, and that, therefore, effect 
should be given to its decisions in the lifetime of a single 
Parliament. It would appear, then, that the success of the 
House of Commons in the present Constitutional struggle 
will depend upon its ability to establish its claim to be the 
embodiment of national opinion, upon its capacity to demon- 
strate that the measures for which it makes itself responsible 
have behind them that irresistible authority,—the approval of 
the electorate. 

Can the House of Commons make good thisclaim? To 
what extent is it the expression of the national will? How 
far have its decisions the approval of the electorate? We 
have just passed through a momentous General Election for 
the purpose of creating a new House of Commons. Was 
the elector afforded a fair chance of giving expression to his 
wishes? Was he given a real opportunity of choosing a 
representative who could speak for him? What are the 
facts? In nearly every constituency electors were restricted 
in their choice to two candidates, and in making his choice 
the elector was expected to record his opinion upon such 
diverse and important questions as the Budget, the Constitu- 
tional problem in all its phases, Tariff Reform, naval 
supremacy, and Home-rule. Surely such conditions make an 
intelligent use of the franchise almost impossible. In the end 
the elector is constrained to vote for or against the Govern- 
ment of the day, although in so doing he may be compelled to 
vote against his convictions on many of the important issues 
before the country. 

But even when an elector has made his choice he has no 
guarantee that his vote will have any influence in determining 
the composition of the House of Commons. Any one who 
took the trouble to scrutinise the results of the elections as 
they were announced day by day must have realised how 
largely the composition of that House depended, not upon the 
votes polled, but upon the chance way in which political 
strength was distributed. On the very first day of the polls, 
Hampstead elected a Unionist Member with a majority of 
2,279, whilst, not far away, the four divisions of Islington 
returned four Liberal Members with an aggregate majority 
of 1,345. When such results are possible, who can say that 
a decision of the House of Commons will be in accordance 
with the national wishes? We trust that somehow anomalies 
of this character in one arca may be counterbalanced by 
anomalies in another. But is it reasonable to accept as 
final the decisions of a House whose composition is a matter 

of accident? In this Election there were 141 constituencies 
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in which the successful candidate was returned by a majority 
of less than 500 votes. Some of thes: majorities were as low 
as 8,10, and 14, and should another Dissolution take place 
to-morrow the changes in the representation of these con- 
stituencies would probably be so great as profoundly to 
modify the political situation. Yet, however much the result 
of an Election has been determined by chance, we are asked 
to accept the House of Commons which issues from it as the 
final and authoritative expression of the national will. 

In this General Election, as in many others, there has been 
a considerable counterbalancing of anomalies, but, even so, 
the net result leaves much to be desired. Nor can the 
anomaly still remaining be attributed to uncontested seats. 
For in Great Britain no less than 554 out of a total of 560 
borough and county seats were contested, the result being as 
follows :— 


ContesteD Seats in Great Britain (Borovaus anp Countrss). 
Seats 


Parties. Votes. Obtalona. in Prop ortion 
0 Votes, 
Liberal... eee eco «=RGBB AOS  ccceee a 249 
Labour... eas a 436,028 — .recee SP sis 40 
Socialist and Inde- 
pendent Labour ... 22,776 ccore © ceeeee 2 
Unionist eee woo §=9B,8EZ418  cccoce sae 263 
Totals ... 6,010,630 ...... are 554 


Notg.—In double-Member constituencies an average of the votes 
polled for each party has been taken. 
It will be seen that the Ministerialists (including in this 
description all Liberal, Labour, and Socialist voters) have a 
majority of 305,794 in a total poll of 6,010,630, and a majority 
of 74 in a total of 554 seats. If, however, parties had been 
represented in proportion to their voting strength, the 
Ministerialist majority in seats would have been 28 only. 
Further, the Unionists are the largest undivided party. They 
polled 150,000 more votes than the Liberals, but obtained 
34 seats less. This is not all. If we analyse the results 
more closely, it will be found that the Unicn’sts owe their 
representation, not to the number of their supporters, but 
| to their local predominance in the Southern and Midland 
| districts of England. If the Ministerialists had been more 
evenly diffused throughout Great Britain, the Unionist repre- 
sentation would have been considerably diminished. ‘Lhis 
statement may be made clear by considering in detail the 
results in Scotland. The figures are as follows :— 





ScoTtanp (Boroveus anp CounrTigs). 


Seats 
: Seats : 
Parties. Votes, : in Proportion 
- Obtained. te Votes. 
Ministerialist ... eee 888,331 secoce Gl ceoeee 2 
Unionist eee a GERD co Ow 28 
Majorities eee kn on 14 


The Unionists with forty per cent. of the votes obtained 
9 seats out of 70. One of these victories, Camlachie, was 
due to a split in the Ministerialist ranks; the others were 
won with majorities ranging from 41 to 874, amounting in the 
aggregate to3,156. But in one constituency alone, Midlothian, 
the Liberal majority was no less than 3,635. Midlothian could 
have been retained with a much smaller majority, and, had the 
excess of strength been distributed over the constituencies in 
which Unionists had been successful, Scotland would have 
returned a solid phalanx of Liberals to the House of Commons, 
Whether Scottish Unionists were to be represented by nine 
Members or by none depended upon the way in which the 
Ministerialist strength was distributed, and the same fact, in a 
very considerable measure, holds good of Unionist representa- 
tion throughout Great Britain. But have a quarter of a 
million electors (and Scottish Unionists number 255,589) 
no right to representation irrespective of the distribution 
of political forces? 

On the other hand, as the following illustration from the 
Sheffield returns shows, the Unionists, although they obtained 
but a minority of the total votes polled in Great Britain, 
might have secured a majority of the seats :— 

SHEFFIELD. 
Ministerial Conservative 


Electoral Conservative 








Division. Votes. otes. Majority. Majority. 
Attercliffe ... 7,755 .. 6,079 1676... —- 
Brightside... 6,156. 4200 .« 1956 .. -- 
Central 3,440 . S829 ase - ‘in 389 
Hallam 5,965 . 6,181 ose _ wn 215 
Ecclesall 6,196 .. GAOT sae _— ee 211 

Totals 29,512 26,696 8,632 816 
‘ The Unionists of Sheffield obtained three seats out of five 
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Yet their aggregate poll, 26,696, is nearly 3,000 less than 
that of the Liberals. In the face of this and similar incidents, 
how can we be sure that a newly elected House will not 
completely misrepresent public opinion ? 

The remedy for all these anomalies is a more efficient 
electoral system,—a system which will take cognisance of all 
votes, and not merely of the votes of the majority, large or 
small, in the petty areas into which the country is divided 
for Parliamentary purposes. Such a system is to be found in 
proportional representation. This reform would not only 
ensure a greater correspondence between the representation 
of parties and their voting strength, but, what is equally 
essential, it would confer upon electors a greater freedom in 
the exercise of the franchise. The House of Commons would 
become what it ought to be,—the Gommons of the United 
Kingdom by representation. Its decisions would command 
far greater respect, because they would be the decisions of 
a House in which all considerable sections of opinion were 
adequately and fully represented. “The virtue, the spirit, 
the essence of the House of Commons,” as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman reminded us, “ consists in its being the 
express image of the nation.” When it ceases to be that, its 
virtue, its spirit, its essence has gone.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun H. Humpureys, Hon. Secretary. 

The Proportional Representation Society, 

179 St. Stephen’s House, 8.W. 





A TWO-CHAMBER LEAGUE. 
(To rae Epiror oy tHe “ Srecrator.’’) 
Srr,—Will you spare me space to urge that a League should 
be formed of two-Chamber men and women, to resist the 
attack of unconsidered and hasty revolution? We are con- 
fronted with a very grave danger, the more grave because 
working in secret. Inthis Parliament the Labour menand the 
Nationalists can, if they wish, turn the scale; both parties have 
axes to grind, both are composed of keen, resolute, tenacious 
men, both have votes invaluable to a Government in straits. 
Much business may be done over a luncheon-table. If I am 
asked “ What good would such a League do ?” I reply that there 
is a great body of moderate opinion in the country which dis- 
trusts and dislikes the stated intentions of the men in power, 
and which (as Lord Rosebery said the other night) only needs 
concentration and organisation to be a power in the land, but 
without it is powerless, I venture to prophesy that the 
formation of such a League would mean the adhesion of 
many thousands in a week, of perhaps a million in a month, 
and that such an organised body would speak with decision in 
a political crisis. I therefore appeal to some of the men “of 
light and leading” in the country to form and to head it 
without delay and without hesitation. Organised we should 
be strong, unorganised we are a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms. It was a great Englishman who said: “ Violence 
can destroy, but it cannot construct.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Senex, J.P. 

[Surely it would be better to join an existing organisation 
than to found a new League. We have already too many such 
bodies. The British Constitution Association (23 Charing 
Cross)—its new president is Mr. Harold Cox; its late president 
was Lord Balfour of Burleigh—is a body which strongly 
advocates the maintenance of two Chambers. We would 
therefore advise “Senex” and those who agree with him to 
write to the secretary and tell him they desire to join that 
organisation.—Ep. Spectator.] 





AND CORRUPTION IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS. 
[To Tue Epiror or THE “ Spectator.”’] 
Srr,—Like most Britons, I have since the days of my youth 
accepted Free-trade with the Ten Commandments as being 
above criticism. Ten years’ residence in the United States 
has made me realise the power of a tariff to foster infant 
industries in a country with an immense home market ; but it 
has also made me realise that American statesmen now see 
that this fostering of industries has been accomplished at the 
price of demoralisation cf politics and corruption of industries 
to an extent that the stay-at-home Briton would find it hard 
to understand. Americans are now so accustomed to cor- 
ruption in connexion with a tariff that they regard the tariff 
agitation in England as merely a desperate attempt on the 
part of decadent industries to force Protection on the country 
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tia 
in order to preserve for them the limited home market after 
they have lost the foreign market through the competition of 
more enterprising nations. The British voter would find it 
hard to believe that such corruption as exists to-day in 
American politics could exist in England, especially as thig 
aspect of the tariff question is rarely brought to his atten. 
tion. But I think that with the striking example of 
the effect of tariff legislation on the morality of American 
politics before us, every educated citizen, and especially 
the educated Press, should continually bring this aspect 
of the tariff question to the attention of the mass of 
voters, so that if they do decide to adopt Protection, we can 
feel sure they do so with their eyes open and fully aware of 
the risk they are taking. As an example of typical American 
opinion, I enclose an editorial article from the Wall Stree 
Journal of February 5th. When we consider that the Wall 
Street Journal is one of the two most influential financig) 
journals in America, and that it is published and circulated 
within the small district in which is located the control of 
most of our Trusts, I think even the most ardent Protectionist 
will admit that the situation is grave, and will listen when we 
say with Hamlet that “ There are more things in heaven and 
earth, ——, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.”—I am, 
Sir, &., Wm. Laurence Waters, 

Pittsburg, Pa., U.S.A. 


“Such a tariff as our own is the most baleful moral handicap 
any nation ever placed upon itself. Its corrupting influence in 
politics goes without saying. The thing is so notorious as to have 
become a commonplace. Childish efforts of men of ability like 
Senator Lodge, to prove that unnecessary duties upon food, to say 
nothing of other things, are no cause for high prices; the frantic 
attempt in both Houses to appoint such investigating committees 
as shall be made ‘safe’ with an overwhelming majority steeped to 
the eyes in the policy of protection for favoured interests ; these 
evidences alone, to say nothing of tariff legislation itself, show 
what can be the effect of such a fiscal policy upon the character of 
a people’s representatives. But this is not the worst. The 
deterioration in our manufactured products after fifteen years of 
high protection is simply appalling. Reputable outfitters are 
selling now as cloth, rubbish which they would not have 
allowed inside their stores fifteen years ago. Everybody who 
handles such a product and sells it for what it is not is debased 
thereby. What effect must its production have upon the character 
of the operatives? Time was when the American manufacturer 
believed in holding his position by making something better than 
anybody else could make it. High tariff has taught him to make 
it worse than anybody else dare make it, securing immunity by 
prohibitive import duties. Those rapid fortunes made in the 
packing, woollen, cotton, and other industries, thanks to such pro- 
tection, have corrupted other branches of business. There was a 
time when the retailer slowly and soundly built up a business by 
industry and intelligent service to the public. The idea now is to 
extract from the public all that it can be forced to pay, under the 
protection not of probity and usefulness, but of a market ring 
prepared to make business impossible for independent honesty. Is 
it any wonder that our sincere and thoughtful Protectionists are 
asking themselves whether the wonderful prosperity of the past 
fifteen years has not been coincident with deterioration in national 
character ?” 





PATRIOTISM V. PARTY. 

(To rue Epiror or tae “ Srectaror.”] 
Srr,—Those who are convinced that an effective Second 
Chamber is indispensable to the good government of the 
Empire, to whatever political party they have hitherto given 
allegiance, should now join forces with the Constitutional 
Party which is led by Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. 
The present crisis demands a complete readjustment of 
political organisation. The spectacle of confusion and chaos 
owing to the surrender of great Constitutional principles by 
the present Ministers, and the placing by them of the 
destinies of the Empire at the mercy of the Parliamentary 
sections represented by Mr. Redmond and Mr. Barnes, should 
cause all Liberals of the older school, and every one capable 
of independent thought, to consider how best to put an end 
at once to this intolerable and degrading state of things. 
It is difficult to believe that there are not sufficient numbers 
of patriotic Englishmen among the rank-and-file of the 
Liberal Party in the House of Commons and in the con- 
stituencies to recognise the urgent obligation now forced upon 
us of reconsidering our relations with political parties. It is 
not pleasant to sever oneself from old associations; but what 
is that compared with the horror of permitting the upheaval 
of our great Constitution, to be undertaken at the bidding 
and dictation of such a combination as the Irish Nationalists 
and the English Labour Party ? 
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a 
I have always been a Liberal, and my father was an 


independent supporter of Mr. Gladstone and of the Irish 
Party in the House of Commons even to the point of voting 
and speaking for the first Home-rule Bill of 1886, and of the 
earlier Resolution of Mr. Isaac Butt in 1874. Still, I feel no 
compunction whatever in dissociating myself from those who 
are helping Mr. Asquith and his followers to attempt to set 
up a single-Chamber Constitution. Disguise it as they may, 
this and nothing less is the scheme which the so-called “Veto” 
Resolutions or House of Lords Veto Bill will imply. And 
there is not much disguise about it. Nothing could be more 
straightforward and undisguised than the statements of Mr. 
Redmond and of Mr. Barnes in the debate on the Address 
upon this subject. It is probable that many Liberals in the 
House of Commons, and many more outside, recoil from the 
thought of allowing the British Constitution to be recast, 
and for the first time stereotyped in the shape of an Act 
of Parliament, precipitated by those who know and who care 
least for English Constitutional history; but they do not 
like to go against their party. We have before us the 
fine example of those Liberals in 1886 who did not believe 
in Home-rule. And such illustrious Liberals as John Bright 
and the late Duke of Devonshire, as well as Lord James of 
Hereford, valiantly sacrificed all personal considerations for 
what they believed to be their duty to the Empire. If possible, 
the present situation is even more urgent for independent 
action on the part of Liberals. At no time has it been more 
vital to the liberties of the Empire that we should maintain 
an efficient Second Chamber, however it may be reformed in 
its internal construction. But the outcry at this moment 
from those who appear to be leading and controlling Mr. 
Asquith’s Government is to establish the tyranny of a single- 
Chamber system. 

The British Constitution Association might be of great 
service in bringing home to men of different parties the 
paramount duty of uniting together with those who can 
make such a combination on the side of Constitutional 
principle as will free the country from the dangers to which 
we shall otherwise be subjected. It will be remembered 
that just before the General Election of 1885, in Sep- 
tember of that year, Mr. Gladstone asked the country in 
his election address to give him a majority which should 
render him, if returned to power, independent of the Irish 
vote. He recognised at that time of day the danger to 
the Empire of Parliamentary government being swayed by 
factions. That danger is now greater than ever. But there 
does not appear to be a man of prominence in the Liberal 
Party to-day who has the courage to take the lead in breaking 
away from the present thraldom. Yet it is possible, I venture 
to urge, to arouse some sense of the necessity for doing so.— 
I am, Sir, &e., OswaLp JoHN Srmon. 





PARTICULARISM IN THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH. 
(To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—In his letter to you in the Spectator of February 19th 
Mr. Myers, while allowing that the “very greatest names” in 
British history belong especially to England, asserts that the 
remaining adjuncts of the United Kingdom have rolls of 
honour that would leave blanks were they erased from the 
common record. I beg to question this statement with regard 
to Wales. Ishould be glad to know of a Welshman whose 
name, on his merits, belongs to history. I believe Mr. Lloyd 
George to be the first of his race who has attained even 
secondary eminence in the annals of Great Britain.—I am, 
Sir, X&e., C. R. 





PULPIT AND POLITICS. 
{To tuz Epiror or tae “Specrator.”’] 

Sir,—You published in your last issue a communication of 
profound interest on the attitude of the clergy to politics. 
There is no man who holds his political views with moderation 
and sincerity but will praise the taste and temper of that article. 
My only criticism shall be that the writer in his innocence of 
heart minimises the extraordinary efforts which the clergy of 
the Established Church made at the last General Election to 
secure the downfall of the Liberal Party. 

As a man who, fortunately or unfortunately, combines the 
attributes of a Churchman and a Liberal candidate, I have 
had every opportunity of observing the mind and methods of 





the clergy, and I cannot hesitate to define that attitude as on 
the whole one of definite partisanship. May I therefore open 
my mind on the matter? 

(1) It is unfortunate that the clergy should attack Liberal’sm 
in their parish magazines and on the public platform. The 
clergy are not well qualified politically, and their interference 
in party politics, based as it is on insufficient knowledge and 
confused, if well-intentioned, thinking, neither advances the 
political cause which they have at heart, nor does it enhance 
the dignity of the priesthood. 

(2) It is to my mind lamentable that many of the clerzy of 
the Church of England should take up an attitude openly 
hostile to the Liberal Party. When one remembers that they 
are the ministers of an Established State Church, and are 
therefore in a sense public servants, it is nothing less than 
indecent that they display bitter party spirit, attacking 
Liberal candidates in their parish magazines, ringing church 
bells when a Liberal is defeated, and offering Te Dewms and 
solemn Eucharists for the triumph of the Tory. 


(3) Is it not true that the Church of England is slowly and 
steadily losing its hold on the progressive elements of the 
population, that in particular its influence on the working 
classes is weakening, and that it meets with increasing diffi- 
culties in recruiting its ministry? Why is this? The first 
reason is that most of the clergy will not recognise the signs 
of the times ; that while the working classes are asking for 
progress and social justice, the Church seems bent on offer- 
ing them only reaction and charity. The second reason is 
that deep down in the hearts of many of us is the chilling 
sense that the Church is not fulfilling the ideals and teaching 
of her Founder,—that while all His love and sympathy were 
for the poor and all His anger for the selfish rich, the Church 
as a whole is working hand in hand with beer and wealth, 
and publicly opposes those who champion the cause of the 
poor. 

Liberals are liable to error, but they are, according to their 
lights, working in the interests of the poor, who form the vast 
majority of the population, and it is a bitter disappointment 
to Liberal Churchmen when their efforts are attacked and 
misinterpreted by the clergy of their own Church. Many of 
the Church’s finest spirits have been driven from her fold by 
the blind prejudice of those who should have more charity and 
wisdom. I have the highest admiration for the self-sacrificing 
work of the clergy ; I understand their difficulties in keeping 
a just balance between the fears and ambitions of their richer 
parishioners and the demands of the poor. But they are not, 
in my opinion, alive to the grievous harm which they are 
doing when they run counter to the tendencies of the age,— 
tendencies which are, on the whole, healthy and consistent 
with Christianity. 

I am sorry to write this letter, but I think it is sometimes 
well that the truth should be told. What I have written is 
the thought that is troubling the minds of thousands of loyal 
Churchmen who, like myself, try to reconcile the teaching of 
the Gospels with modern conditions.—I am. Sir, &c., 

A LiperaL CANDIDATE. 


[A letter which more unfairly begs the question, and is more 
filled with unwarrantable and prejudiced assumptions stated 
as if they were universal and unassailable truths, we have 
never read. Take the monstrous suggestions of paragraph 2. 
An obscure and foolish clergyman announced a Je Deum 
because of the defeat of a candidate whom he believed, no 
doubt unjustly, to be an enemy of religion,—a contemplated 
service which was instantly suppressed by the Bishop, with 
the approval of the vast majority of Churchmen. Yet this 
single incident is twisted into “Te Deuwms and solemn 
Eucharists for the triumph of the Tory.” Could the art 
of creating prejudice be pushed further? We deny that the 
Church of England is losing her hold on the progressive part 
of the nation. But this is as nothing compared with “ Liberal 
Candidate’s” calm assumption that the Liberal Party is the 
party of the poor, and would have the special approval of our 
Lord. We deny, with a sense of conviction quite as strong as 
that with which “Liberal Candidate” holds his views, that 
Liberals and Socialists are in any exclusive sense the true 
friends of the poor. The true friends of the poor are those 
who, instead of flattering, bribing, and so demoralising and 
corrupting the poor, act on the principles that Chalmers 
acted on seventy years ago, and try to raise them into a 





condition of st-ength and independence. We will not admit 
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for one instant that the Socialist is the only true friend of 
the poor, and if the Church ever adopts that view she will 
indeed be in error. By all means let “Liberal Candidate” 
reconcile the teaching of the Gospels with modern con- 
ditions. He could not have a nobler object. But to do 
that a man must first of all bear himself justly and 
humbly, must avoid self-righteousness and spiritual pride, 
and must refuse to claim a monopoly of virtue. Has our 
correspondent forgotten who it was that prayed in the 
Temple and called on heaven to witness how worthy were 
his deeds and how unworthy those of his fellow-men? 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


{To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectaror.”’] 
Srr,—Because as a Wesleyan minister I share very earnestly 
the jealous sensitiveness which is abroad for the spirituality 
of the pulpit, I am concerned to find this question raised so 
prominently in the Spectator of last week. Is there any real 
peril in the direction indicated by your correspondent? Take 
the recent Parliamentary Election. Then, if ever, the minister 
of religion who chanced to be charged with vigorous party 
instincts had his temptation—and his opportunity. Yet how 
seldom was it shown, even by the extreme newspapers on 
either side, that a preacher in any church or chapel had 
Jowered his pulpit to the level ofa party platform. The pulpit 
has many foes, and every excuse for ignoring it is eagerly 
clutched at. We must be careful not to fasten upon it a 
suspicion which it does not merit. Is it too much to expect 
ministers of religion to keep off party platforms and to 
leave canvassing to other zealous folk P This practice was 
common in the Election, and the gentlemen who followed it 
felt themsclves fully justified so long as their pulpits 
betrayed no bias. I venture to describe this course as 
gravely inexpedient, however lawful it may be. Human 
nature being what it is, and the modern contest engendering 
the passions it does engender, the tired worshipper in church 
on Sunday needs much grace to forget that his minister has 
been working through the week against the worshipper’s 
dearest convictions on matters of State. A minister, like 
any other citizen, should vote and teach his people to vote. 
It isno mark of spirituality to taboo politics. But in the 
recent strife the fundamental principles of party were at 
issue, not a submerging moral question, and, without judging 
any man, I for one am convinced that ministers of religion in 
church or chapel who canvassed for party candidates or spoke 
on party platforms missed an opportunity of self-denial in 
the interests of English Christianity.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Gravesend. J. Epwarp Har1ow. 





LIBERTY AND PARTY SPIRIT. 
(To tue Epiror or tue “ Srectator.”’} 
Srr,—It might be of some interest at the present moment to 
recall the words put into the mouth of Pococurante by 
Voltaire (Candide, chap. 25):—‘ Je serais content de la liberté 
qui inspire les génies Anglais, si la passion et l’esprit de parti 
ne corrompaient pas tout ce que cette précieuse liberté a 
d'estimable.”—I am, Sir, &c., F. M. D. 





WELSH NONCONFORMISTS AND THE GENERAL 
ELECTION. 
[To rus Epiror or tae “ Srrcrator.”"] 
S1r,—Mr. John Owens’s letter in your issue of February 12th 
requires a longer reply than the time at my disposal now 
enables me to give. Not once nor twice have Noncon- 
formists complained to me in the course of my ministry of 
the “ political sermons” they have to listen to in their chapels 
Sunday after Sunday, and of the bitter and disparaging way 
in which the Established Church and its ministers are spoken 
of in pulpit and on platform. I could supply the names of 
two leading Nonconformist ministers in this town who at a 
Unionist meeting at the time of the last General Election 
were observed inciting a band of turbulent youths at the back 
of the hall to disturb and break up the meeting. Mr. Owens 
is much too modest in his depreciation of the part played by 
the Dissenting pulpit in politics —I am, Sir, &c., 
Pembroke. ANELLYDD. 





UNDUE INFLUENCE. 
[To tue Eprror or tur “ Spectator,”"] 
Srr,—Referring to the letter of the Rev. F. G. Montagu 
Powell in your last issue, may I give my experience as a 








tradesman and voter in the same division of Hampshire? 
Perhaps my experience is more valuable as evidence from the 
fact that I am a Liberal Unionist Free-trader and my vote 
has been an uncertain quantity, so that I have had a fair 
opportunity of noticing intimidation if it existed. I was only 
once during the late fight asked by a customer how I was 
going to vote, and that was quite in an inoffensive way, 
Perhaps if Mr. Powell had inquired in another part of the 
borough—say Winton—he would have found the Unionist 
tradesmen badgered in the same way as he describes. No, Sir, 
tradesmen are not such a feeble lot; we vote as we like, and 
certainly do not give away our voice in the government of the 
country for the sake of gaining or losing a customer, and 
interference is considered impertinent and intolerable.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Unionist Tuis Timp, 





[To rae Epiror or tHe “ Srecrator.”’} 
S1r,—Referring to “Inquirer’s” letter in your last issue, will 
you allow me, as a member of the Council of the Liberty and 
Property Defence League, to explain that any suggestion of 
the kind indicated was made by Mr. Millar in his private 
capacity, and not as our secretary P—I am, Sir, &c., 

Thurlow, Suffolk. C. F. Ryprr, 





MR. HAROLD COX’S REJECTION. 

(To tae Epiron or tax “ Sprcrator.”’} 
Srr,—Your article of last week will have deepened the 
impression created by the speeches of Lord Rosebery, 
Mr. Harold Cox, and Lords Cromer and Hugh Cecil. Yet 
when the present degradation of politics has been traced to 
its cause in “the machine,” the questions still remain; 
What is the causa causans? How comes it that so 
few men aspiring to the high tasks of legislating for and 
guiding this great Empire are willing to resist the “ pooling” 
of their consciences? And wherefore is so much of the 
electorate willing to yield to the caucus and submit to the 
thraldom of so faulty and vicious a representation? The 
reflection is somewhat sad; but it would seem that the 
answer to these questions was foreshadowed seventy years 
ago in a conversation between Sidonia and Coningsby 
(Book IV., chap. 13) :— 

“* You take then a dark view of our position ?’—‘ Troubled not 
dark. Ido not ascribe to political institutions that paramount 
influence which it is the feeling of this age to attribute to them’ 
rrr ‘ Where then would you look for hope ?’—‘ In what is 
more powerful than laws and institutions and without which the 
best laws and the most skilful institutions may be a dead letter or 
the very means of tyranny—in the national character. It is not 
in the increased feebleness of its institutions that I see the peril 
of England ; it is in the decline of its character as a community.’” 


—I am, Sir, &e., D. B. 





ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
(To rue Eprror or THe “Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—I read in last week’s Spectator under the heading 
“England and Germany” a letter which is said to be written 
by a foreign gentleman—neither English nor German—who 
lives on the Continent, and is described as a man of high 
standing and experience. His letter is summed up: “The 
moment the Kaiser feels strong enough he will strike, being 
certain to have the bulk of the German nation at his back in 
doing so.” This statement is so absolutely contrary to the rea 
facts that only malice or the greatest ignorance can be at the 
bottom of it. The Kaiser has over and over again proclaimed 
in the most solemn words and on the most solemn occasions 
that as far as he is concerned his influence shall be used for 
the sake of peace, and, what is more, he has acted accordingly 
many a time during his long and peaceful reign; and the 
German people have only one desire, and that is to be able to 
follow their business and their trade undisturbed by war or 
threatening rumours of the same, and to harvest in peace what 
they have sown during the last forty years in never-tiring hard 
work, to build up a world-power of trade and commerce. Every 
sane person in Germany knows that war between his country 
and England would be disastrous to both, no matter who 
was the victor; and who would care to prophesy as to the 
result of a war between two nations both fighting with new 
weapons of war which science invents more disastrous and 
terrible almost every day, but which mostly have not been 
tested yet in practical warfare? I say that, no matter who was 
the victor, both parties would be in reality defeated through 
the burden of the immense costs and expenses of a modern 
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war, which both would have to carry, and for which no war 
indemnity could be an adequate compensation. Of course 
every one knows that the situation as far as the mutual 
relations of the two countries are concerned is a very serious 
one indeed. On both sides the greatest efforts are made to 
build up a still stronger and more powerful Navy: England 
to preserve its supremacy at sea, Germany to protect its large 
foreign trade, which is growing, and must grow in proportion 
to its increase of population at the rate of eight hundred 
thousand a year. Whilst both countries have good and 
legitimate reason not inimical in itself to the other side, 
the atmosphere of unrest and mistrust which is created 
through this increase of armaments has donbtless its danger, 
but fortunately on both sides the better elements are at work 
to find ways and means to avoid a war which neither country 
wants nor can afford. In any case, it will be useful to keep 
in mind the attitude of the foreign gentleman above referred 
to. He, or rather his nation, whichever that may be, would 
doubtless be the tertius gaudens in a war between England and 
Germany, and the only one of the three parties who was sure 
to win. His advice should be taken accordingly.—I am, 


Sir, &c., 





A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 

{To tus Eprror or tag “Srecrator."’| 
$1r,—I am loath to trouble you with another letter, and I 
would not do so if Mr. H. W. Hill were a private person. 
But he is secretary of the English Church Union, and accus- 
tomed to speak as its mouthpiece; and it is important that 
your readers should understand the temper that at present is 
in control of that machine. In his first letter Mr. Hill thought 
fit to say: “The agitation [in regard to the ‘ Athanasian 
Creed’] is in the interests of those who do not believe”; and 
this statement I asked him to withdraw. Instead of doing so, 
he defends his charge by the action of “the authorities of 
Westminster Abbey ” in omitting certain clauses “relating to 
the Incarnation, the Trinity, and the Resurrection of the 
body,” in a selection from the Quicunque sung there as an 
anthem. As a matter of fact, the omitted clauses “ relating to 
the Incarnation and the Trinity” were warning clauses, not 
statements of doctrine. The Dean of Westminster's policy 
in this matter is well known. He has defended it in a 
University sermon at Cambridge, and in his published 
lectures on the “‘ Athanasian Creed,” where also he explained 
his omission of the other clause referred to above. I do not 
think the Dean has made many converts; there is a natural 
and widespread reluctance to mutilate an ancient document, 
which I myself share; but those who object most strongly 
to his policy cannot fail to see that his attempt to separate 
what he called the “ picture” from its “frame” was made in 
the interest of orthodoxy, not of unbelief. It is fortunate 
for the exposure of Mr. Hill's charge that the Dean of 
Westminster's principles should be as well known as they are ; 
but Mr. Hill would find it equally impossible to support his 
accusation if he made it against any other member of the 
Lower House of Convocation who voted for the non-recitation 
of the “ Athanasian Creed”; and the refusal of the Oxford 
clergy to obey his whip and eject the Principal of Cuddesdon 
for a very mild exhibition of independence, coupled with the 
return of the Proctors from the London diocese pledged to 
the non-recitation policy, should convince him how deeply the 
unscrupulous policy of his Union is beginning to be resented 
by thoughtful men. 

On one other point I must say a word. Mr. Hill began this 
controversy by objecting to my “ gloss” upon the Bishops’ 
resolution in regard to the warning clauses. Now he glosses 
it himself ; and, as I think, unfairly. The Bishops do not say, 
as Mr. Hill makes them say, that “in the minds of many at 
Jirst sight the minatory clauses convey a more unqualified 
statement than Scripture warrants,” but that “in their primd- 
facie meaning, and in the mind of many that hear them,” they 
do so. The primd-facie meaning of a document is not the 
meaning it suggests to inattentive readers, but the meaning it 
cannot but present to those who have not some special know- 
ledge; and by their resolution the Bishops must have intended 
(or why did they make any resolution at all?) to express 
sympathy with the conscientious scruples of such persons. 
The Bishop of Birmingham put his meaning into plain terms 
when he said that as things are the public recitation of the 
“Athanasian Creed” did more harm than good. And yet Mr. 
Hill has the assurance to say that the agitation for relief 





from this recitation is “in the interests of those who do not 
believe.” I must repeat that such a statement is an insult to 
the Episcopal Bench. It is also quite untrue.—I am, Sir, &c., 
PRESBYTER. 

[We were anxious to close this correspondence, but aa 
“Presbyter” holds that we should not be treating him fairly 
if we refused to publish the above—Mr. Hill, he points out, 
has been allowed to attack him twice in our columns—we are 
constrained to insert his letter. We have been obliged, how- 
ever, to shorten it by omitting his reply to Mr. Birkbeck, as 
the demands on our space are this week very severe.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





CROMWELL AND DISRAELI. 
[To tax Eptror or tus “Srgcrator.”’| 

Sir,—As we have lately heard so much of Cromwell's saying 
that the “horridest” arbitrariness would be found in the 
domination of a single Chamber, your readers might like to 
learn that the same opinion has been pronounced by another 
statesman who, however inferior to Cromwell in natural 
ability, had an advantage over him in that, being born much 
later, he was “ heir of all the ages” and “ rich with the spoils 
of time”; so that, in fact, he was far more in a position to 
profit by inberited experience. Disraeli in one of his early 
speeches used language which might well have come from a 
self-defending Peer or a Conservative commoner of our day :— 

“TI cannot force from my mind the conviction that a House of 
Commons concentrating in itself the whole powers of the Stato 
might—I should say would—constitute a despotism of the most 
formidable and dangerous description.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Lienet A. TOLLEMACHE. 

Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





THE CENTENARY OF SIR SAMUEL FERGUSON. 

[To taz Eprror or tae “ Srectator,’’} 
Srr,—The centenary of the birth of Sir Samuel Ferguson, the 
celebrated Irish poet and archaeologist, will be kept in his 
native city, Belfast, on March 10th next, and I have been 
asked by the influential local Committee to state a case for 
the readers of the Spectator—British, Colonial, and American 
—on behalf of the Memorial Fund which has been started to 
perpetuate Ferguson’s memory. 

Sir Samuel came of a Scotch family that had emigrated to 
the North of Ireland about the year 1640. He was educated 
at the Belfast Academical Institution, which celebrates ita 
centenary in the same year as that of its distinguished 
alumnus. It may be here noted that the Institution tanght not 
only Lord O’Hagan and Sir Joseph Larmor, but James Thomson 
and his sons James and William, the latter of whom afterwards 
became Lord Kelvin. At twenty-one Ferguson wrote “The 
Forging of the Anchor” for Blackwood, a poem attributed to 
“Christopher North,” but which Professor Wilson when 
crediting it to Ferguson rightly estimated as the firstfruits of 
poetical genius. Ferguson maintained his connexion with 
Magaand the Blackwoods as contributor and friend for full 
fifty years. But he resolutely turned his back upon his reputa- 
tion as a writer of purely English verse. His mind was on flowe: 
with Irish heroic legends, and he devoted his remarkable gift 
as a dramatic ballad writer to what he regarded as his 
patriotic duty to this field of literature. He had an increasing 
following amongst the more cultivated of his fellow-country- 
men; but he wrote at a time when politics absorbed the 
attention of the bulk of his compatriots, who were for that 
reason only sensible to the appeal of the rhetorical verse of 
the Young Irelanders. The great body of that political verse 
is forgotten, while Ferguson's Irish poems have been gradually 
growing in popular favour in his own country. So far, how- 
ever, they have only impressed a few of the leading English 
and Scotch and American and foreign thinkers and critics. 
Yet Swinburne called Sir Samuel Ferguson's “ Welshmen of 
Tirawley ” one of the finest ballads in the English language. 
Sir Theodore Martin speaks of “The Lays of the Western 
Gael” as “good strong wine full of glow and fragrance.” 
Thomas Aird, author of “The Devil's Dream on Mount 
Aksbeck,” Aubrey de Vere, William Allingham, Roden Noel, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Villemarqué, and Professor Dowden, 
of those competent to criticise such poetic work as Ferguson's, 
may be counted among his ardent admirers. 

Ferguson received honorary degrees from Dublin and 
Edinburgh Universities for his contributions to literature 
and archaeology. He was the first Keeper of the Irish 
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Records and President of the Royal Irish Academy, 
and was knighted in 1878. Besides his “Lays of the 
Western Gael,” which contains such memorable poems as 
“The Tain Quest,” “The Burial of King Cormac,” and 
“Aideen's Grave,” as well as “The Welshmen of Tirawley,” 
and is prefaced by a fine piece of criticism by Alfred 
M. Williams, Longfellow’s friend, Ferguson produced “ The 
Epic of Congal,” which he regarded as his opus magnum, 
and a volume of poems which included “Conary” and 
“ Deirdré,” the latter in dramatic form, which the critics 
pronounce his masterpieces, Mr. Yeats, who is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Ferguson, giving his vote for “ Conary.” 

I have, I trust, shown cause to induce those readers of the 
Spectator who already know Ferguson’s work to support the 
Memorial Fund now being gathered in Ferguson’s honour, 
and to influence other readers of your journal to whom 
Ferguson is still unknown to make acquaintance with his 
writings, which are published by Sealy, Bryers, and Walker, of 
Dublin, and Edward Bell, of London. The resolutions passed by 
the Belfast Committee are as follows:—(1) “ That a subserip- 
tion list be forthwith opened to raise a suitable Memorial to 
Sir Samuel Ferguson” ; (2) “ That the Memorial should include 
the establishment of a Ferguson Lectureship or Scholarship 
in Belfast, and also the execution of a bust to be placed in 
Belfast Municipal Library.” The subscriptions may be paid 
addressed to the care of R. Kyle Knox, Esq., LL.D., treasurer 
of the Ferguson Fund, the Northern Bank, Belfast.—I am, 
Sir, X&c., ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 

Red Branch House, Lauriston Road, Wimbledon. 





VILLAGE PLAYGROUNDS. 

(To tus Epiror op tax “ Specraror.’’] 
Srr,—During last year you were good enough to insert a letter 
from me on the subject of a playing-field for the children of 
this place, and at the same time to give us certain advice as 
to the conveyance of the land. It may interest you and those 
of your readers who are interested in such matters, to know 
that the land has now been conveyed to the National Trust 
“to hold, for ever, as a playground for the children of 
Knowle.” The whole of the purchase-money has been 
collected, and additional money for fencing and the erection 
of swings, a giant stride, &c., so that now the children have 
a field of their own in which they can play their games and 
otherwise amuse themselves, to the great advantage of all 
concerned.—Again thanking you for the interest you have 
shown, I am, Sir, &c., THomas W. Downina. 

The Vicarage, Knowle, Warwickshire. 





“ PUMPERNICKEL.” 
(Tc true Eprror or tue “ SrectatTor.’’] 

Srr,—This name for wholemeal rye bread, associated 
especially with Westphalia, was in use in Germany and 
well known in England long before the time of the 
Napoleonic invasions. The “Oxford Dictionary” has a 
quotation for the word as early as the year 1756. We are 
told in Nugent’s “Grand Tour” that this German black bread 
was called by the people of the country Pompernickel. It has 
long been supposed that this name is due to the French 
phrase “ Bon pour Nicole.” The story to which Mrs. Radcliffe 
Cooke refers in your last issue is told in a letter dated 1743 
which is quoted in Lord Mahon’s “History of England,” 
Vol. V., Appendix :— 

“* Bon pour Nicole’ est une histoire qu’on fait d’un Francois 
4 Hanovre qui ne pouvait pas trouver dans ce pays du pain 
mangeable, et en ayant fait apporter du meilleur il dit, ‘ Bon pour 
Nicole,’ son cheval a qui il le donna.” 
In the sume year 1743 a satirical print appeared in London, 
in which the British lion is represented as lamenting that he 
is “Starv’d on Bon pour Nicole” (see British Museum, 
Satirical Print, No. 2,584). It appears from this that the 
subject of German black bread had political significance in 
the middle of the eighteenth as in the first decade of the 
twentieth century. But the above derivation of the German 
word is not an etymology; it is merely a bit of witticism due 
to the learned Schuppius, who died in the year 1661. The 
German word Pumpernickel (=Westphalian black bread) is 
really only a transferred use of the older word Pwmpernickel 
(=a rough country bumpkin). See Weigand’s German 
Dictionary (1878).—I am, Sir, &c., A. L. MayHew. 
21 Norham Road, Oxford. 





{To tue Eprrom or Tue “Sprerator.’’] 

S1r,—Your correspondent’s “ etymology ” proves one thing — 
namely, that Moliére’s Docteur (who is really much older than 
Moliére) and his race are not yet extinct :— 

“ Le Docteur. Savez-vous d’ou vient le mot bonnet ? 

Gormbus. Nenni. 

Le Docteur. Cela vient de bonum est, ‘ bon est, voila qui est bon; 
parce qu'il garantit des catarrhes et fluxions.” 

—La Jalousie du Barbouillé. 

Such etymologies are quite easy, and only need a little 
imagination without any book-learning (e.g., bonfire: “ good 
fire, because it makes a good blaze”; bumboat: “ good boat, 
because it contains good things”; Bombay: “ Bonne Baie!” 
exclamation of the first discoverers, &c., &c.}, and apparently 
they amused Moliére’s audiences. In his day, moreover, they 
were quite safe, as there were no Littrés, Grimms, and 
Murrays to contradict them. Im the common version of the 
story of “ Pumpernickel” the words are attributed to 
Napoleon himself, and this ie the more probable version, 
since it would be difficult to prove that the Emperor never 
possessed a horse called ‘Nicol’ or ‘ Nickel.’ Perhaps he 
did, butno matter! “Pumpernickel” isa real German word of 
quite respectable age, meaning a noisy goblin (pumpern : roll, 
rumble, and Nickel), also an awkward clown of short stature, 
and the name was transferred, probably by the soldiers of the 
Thirty Years’ War, to the coarse Westphalian black bread 
which was baked in squat loaves. See Logau :— 

“ Heist marcipan soldatenbrot ? so essens nur die groszen, 

Der arme knecht der mag sich am pompernickel stoszen.” 
Logau was an epigram-writer of the seventeenth century.— 
T am, Sir, &c., E. TREcHMANN. 

Hampstead. 


MORE ANONYMOUS VOICES. 
(To Tae Eprror or tur “ Srecraror.”’} 

S1r,—If the subject is not quite ausgespielt, might I add to 

the company of the Saracen maiden the Greek mentioned in 

Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher's little book, “Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, 

1890” (p. 26)? He knew only two English words, “ London” 

and “Gladstone,” but it is not stated whether he actually 

travelled to the one in search of the other. Perhaps some 

other reader could give further information.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. S. Harris. 











NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


THE MIRACLE. 
Ir befell up in heaven 
Where God’s courtiers are, 
That Michael the Prince 
Begged of Him a new star: 
“ Set it, Lord, in the sky, 
That men may thereby 
Give Thee worship and praise 
For Thy Might!” 
But one standing near 
At his broad mantle caught: 
* Beseech thee, Sir Michael, 
Lo! the wonder is wrought! 
Of His steel hath it birth 
And the fiint of the earth; 
And no star newly hung 
Is more bright.” 


Then Michael looked forth 
Where the great ramparts yawn, 
Through the swirlings of space 
And the red mists of dawn, 
Till he saw whence it came 
—That far flicker of flame— 
For the first crocus-bud 
Was alight. 
D. K. Broster. 
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THE THEATRE. 


THE REPERTORY THEATRE. 
I.—JUSTICE. 
Dunne the last ten years the serious drama has shown 
signs of a great revival in England. The new spirit has 
lurked hitherto in the backwoods of private performances 
and special matinées, except for a brief emergence into Sloane 
Square in circumstances that were not entirely favourable. 
But the crisis of its career arrived on Monday when Mr. 
Charles Frohman opened his repertory season at the Duke 
of York’s Theatre. The success of his attempt will depend 
not only upon the merit of the plays, but also upon the 
willingness of the public to appreciate them. Above all, it 
will depend upon how large a number of people can be con- 
verted to the view that a visit to the theatre is to be regarded 
not merely as an amusement but even asa duty. What other 
view could have tolerated the existence of an Oedipus or a 
Lear? It would be a mistake, however, to believe that Mr. 
Frohman has limited himself to a single kind of play, for he 


“presents” George Meredith beside Mr. Granville Barker, | 


Mr. Masefield beside Mr. Henry James, and Euripides 
beside Mr. Somerset Maugham. The appeal is to many 
different tastes, the only resemblance between which is 
perhaps, in spite of superficial frivolities, a fundamentally 
serious love of the dramatic art. 
The first play to be produced was Mr. Galsworthy’s Justice, — 
aformidable beginning for the series. It would be easy to 
describe Justice as a tract in favour of prison reform; but 
the description would be false. Justice is merely a record of 
a series of events. The tract, if it is written, must be written 
by an observer of the events; and it is not altogether strange 
that criticisms of the play have tended to wallow in the 
didacticism from which the play itself is so astonishingly free. 
For Justice is a piece of reality before which the realism of 
such writers as M. Brieux seems the crudest melodrama. And 
reality never points the moral. A critic may defend the prison 
system, or he may attack it, but when he does either of these 
he ceases dealing with the play, or rather he shows that 
he takes the reality of the play for granted. Mr. Gals- 
worthy has executed the tour de force of leaving his 
audience quite unable to believe that the events of his 
play have not actually happened. The value of such 
a work, as well as the difficulty of creating it, must 
obviously depend upon the nature of the events repro- 
duced. The importance of Justice lies in its complexity and 
in its emotional appeal. It is a tranche de vie; but the slice 
is full of currants and immensely thick. The play, moreover, 
is an admirable example of what has been said before; for 
although it is undoubtedly important, nothing less amusing 
can ever have been written. The audience on the first night 
showed the depths of its depression by the desperate laughter 
with which it greeted the two or three feeble epigrams which 
were all that the austerity of Mr. Galsworthy’s art permitted. 
Occasionally, too, the depression was turned to a strained 
horror that was almost intolerable. The solicitor’s clerk who 
has forged a cheque is arrested in his office in the first act, is 
tried and convicted in the second, and is punished in the third. 
in the fourth act he returns to his office to seek employment, 
and is there rearrested for forging his references. “That 
finishes him,” says some one in the room; “it'll go on for 
ever now.” And he is led ont once more to be inevitably 
retried, reconvicted, repunished. Such at least would be the 
unbearable, inconclusive conclusion of reality. But quite at 
the end Mr. Galsworthy relents. Even he has pity upon his 
audience. And so, inartistically perhaps, but most merci- 
fully, he provides the conventional happy ending in the suicide 
of the convict immediately after his second arrest. And the 
audience can file out of the theatre with a sigh of relief over 
what in any other play would be regarded as the supreme 
tragedy. 
‘ The effect of such a play would be spoilt by any faults in 
its presentation. With whatever care the author put together 
his words, a slight stiffness in the acting might make them 
seem theatrical. The acting of Justice is amazing. In the 
same way that the realism of the play makes. one forget to 
criticise it as a play, the realism of the acting completely 
obsenres itself. The Judge is: obviously a Judge, so why 
should it be odd of him to behave like one?’ It is, only when’ 


the curtain bas fallen that the spectator remembers the truth 
with a start, and hastily consults his programme for the 
actor’s name. Of these personalities who move upon the 
stage, how much was created by the author? how much by 
the performer? how much, finally, by the producer,—by Mr. 
Granville Barker, whose magical hand bas marshalled these 
visions under our eyes? The memory of the crowded Assize 
Court, lighted by its green reading-lamps, and penetrated by 
the even, precise impartiality of his Lordship’s voice, will 
linger in the mind. But the scene in the prisoner's cell, 
witbout words but not silent, can never be forgotten. Justice 
has been published,* but the existence of this scene alone 
would justify the advice that the play should be seen before 
| it is read. 


II.—MISALLIANCE. 

It was a great relief to find Mr. Shaw as cheerful as 
| usualon Wednesday. Misalliance, his new “Debate in One 
Sitting,” shows no unexpected change of manner or matter. 
Small parts of it, especially at the beginning, are boring; 
and it contains the inevitable feeble jokes. The rest of 
the evening was pleasantly charmed by a continuous dis- 
| play of agility and wit, whether the conversation was about 
clerks, or the theory of government, or the break-up of the 
family. The contrast between Misalliance and Justice is 
clearly more than one between liveliness and severity. Mr. 
Shaw threw over realism long ago. His characters are no 
more real than the Turkish bath and the aeroplane which 
provide the bogus “action” that he has put into his 
latest play for the amusement of-his critics. Julius Baker 
may be a bank-clerk, and Lina Szczepanowska a tight-rope 
dancer; but there is no pretence at any deeper differentiation. 
This naturally creates a great difficulty for the actors, who are 
faced with dummies that for a few moments at a time possess 
very marked characteristics, but relapse ulmost immediately 
into long, stereotyped, set speeches. But Mr. Frohman’s 
company is full of resource, and has evolved (doubtless with 
the assistance of Mr. Shaw, who “ produces” his own plays) a 
new convention of acting, rather formal, and tending a little 
to caricature,—the very opposite of the acting in Justice, but 
admirably suited to Misalliance. On the whole, then, the 
second production was much more entertaining, but much less 
imposing, than the first. In the first week of its existence the 
Repertory Theatre has set itself a very high standard; but 
there is every reason to hope that it can be maintained. 











BOOKS. 


THE FAITH AND MODERN THOUGHT.+ 


Tus book contains six apologetic lectures delivered by Mr 
William Temple, a son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
to men and women students at meetings of the London Inter- 
collegiate Christian Unions. In a brief introduction Professor 
M. E. Sadler, who was, we believe, a boy under Dr. Temple at 
Rugby, says :— 

“Those who heard the course were impressed by the personality 
of the lecturer, by the simplicity of his words, the candour of his 
reasoning and the directness of his appeal. They felt that th 
were listening to one who, with courage and independence of min 
had faced the issues for himself and who spoke out, without flinch- 
ing, the truth to which he had fought his way.. Step by step he led 
them along the path which he had found firm under his own feet. 
He inspired them with the confidence which a climber feels in a 
strong young guide. Other ways up the mountain there might 
be, but this he had found and knew. Along it, steadily and 
cheerfully, he led those who followed. him and who, as they 
followed, learned to trust his strength of character and his know- 
ledge of the ground. Character, said Goethe, makes character. 
Spirit kindles spirit. Thought with life and courage in it makes 
those who come under its influence more real in their thinking 
and braver in their quest of the truth. Lectures like these leave 
the mind ashamed of lingering among half-beliefs. They impel it 
to a decision.” 

No reader of the lectures can disagree, we think, with those 
words. After studying the book we find ourselves wondering 
whether the reaction against “ half-beliefs” is already setting 
in among the most cultivated minds of the young generation. 
In France we see certain of the brightest intellects among the 
writers of to-day turning away from the rationalism which 





* Justice: a Tragedy in Four Acts.. By John Galsworthy. London; Dnck- 
worth and Co, [2s. net and Is. 6d. net.) 
+ The Faith and Modern Thought: Sia Lectures, 





By William Temple, 


London: Macmillan and Co, (28.6d.net.)  , a if 
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has been so lurid an adornment of French literature—from 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Renan—and seizing with professions of 
almost childlike simplicity upon the beauties of the faith 
which their literary predecessors rejected. Possibly they are 
not innocent of some of the bravado of paradox; or, again, by 
one of the revolutions of literary feeling to which experience 
has accustomed us all, they may take a delicious pride in 
allowing a personal capacity for emotion to conquer the cold 
logic of the national mind. Whatever the explanation, the 
fact is transparent. And may not the hour be ripe for a 
similar manifestation in the different conditions of English 
thought? The oldest objections to Christianity have reasserted 
themselves with considerable clamour under the title of the 
“New Theology.” Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose ; 
we shall never be without the Celsuses who have material 
explanations for the greatest miracles, or the Porphyrys who 
graciously admit that Christ was the greatest of the philo- 
sophers. Mr. Temple commands his audience to return to 
the whole faith and nothing but the faith, if Christianity is 
to mean anything. Without the miracles of the Incarnation 
and the Resurrection Christianity is null and void. 

The method Mr. Temple adopts is that of any scientific 
procedure. He says :— 

“TI suppose everybody here knows that no science exists which 

quite conforms to what the logic text-books call deductive and 
inductive methods. Those things are possibly useful, certainly 
fictitious. All thinking proceeds by bringing together general 
principles, which have been reached as the result of past experi- 
ence, and all the new facts bearing upon the subject which can be 
found; and I am hoping to show that we always, as a matter of 
fact, set out with a certain ideal of knowledge before us, namely a 
coherent and comprehensive statement of the whole field of fact ; 
but that coherence at any rate is a demand which comes solely 
from reason, for we have no ground in experience, so far as I know, 
for insisting that the world shall be regarded as coherent, as all 
hanging together and making up one system. But we do demand 
it. And I am further to show that, as our knowledge stands at 
the present moment, this ideal of reason and the facts of experi- 
ence stand over against one another in hopeless and irreconcilable 
antagonism, unless all the essential points of the whole of dogmatic 
Christianity are true; that is to say, if you like to put it so, that 
Christian theology is the only hypothesis that meets all the facts. 
That is what I shall try to show.” 
The first evidence to the religious man of the existence of 
God is, as Mr. Temple says, his own religious experience. 
But, it may be said, “religious experience” is only a passing 
emotional state, a kind of self-hypnotism. People who do 
not deny the reality of the experience as such still believe 
that they have only been the victims of nervous illusion. The 
need of answering such misgivings puts the theologian in a 
curious position as compared with the professors of all other 
sciences :— 

“‘ All the other sciences at least assume the existence of their 
subject matter. The physicist is not called upon to prove that 
mechanical forces exist. The geometrician is not called upon to 
prove there is such a thing as space. He is allowed to assume it 
and no one quarrels with him. But when the theologian begins 
to try to develop a theory of the world on the basis of this experi- 
ence, he is at once challenged with the question: How do you 
know that this experience is really a valid guide to fact? And 
that question must first be answered, because it is undoubtedly 
true that some people have very little or even none at all of this 
specifically religious experience.” 

Here Mr. Temple begins deliberately to follow the line of 
argument which investigators in all other sciences lay down 
for themselves. Physical science makes the colossal assump- 
tion that the world is rational in this sense, “tbat when you 
have thought out thoroughly the implications of your experi- 
ence the result is fact.” The electrical theory of matter is 
believed on the sheer evidence of reason. Science, in fact, 
cannot advance at all without a mighty assumption.—the 
assumption that everything in the material world fits into a 
coherent, rational scheme, and that only a higher power of 
thought is required to discover all the principles of that 
scheme. The theologian, adopting the scientific method, is 
free to assert that knowledge is a fact, like any other fact, 
and as such must be fitted into the rational scheme of the 
universe. The knowledge of every one who has bad any 
veligious experience, then, has to be accounted for because the 
ecientific mind is utterly intolerant of detached and unex- 
plained phenomena. Thus a kinship appears between the 
mind of man and the universe in which he lives. So far so 


But in this scheme there is, as it has been stated, as yet 
no principle of will or purpose. Why should we believe that 
there is any such will or purpose? The answer is that the 








existence of purpose is the only condition which meets the 
scientific demand for complete intellectual satisfaction. Grant 
that, and the whole of experience becomes coherent, Mr. 
Temple, in fine, finds it necessary to take an hypothesis jp 
the scientific manner and then test it by experience. “Here 
is this hypothesis of purpose,” he says in effect. “Let me 
live in the light of it and see what happens.” If this 
attitude is scientific, it is clear that agnosticism is hopelessly 
unscieutific. 

We cannot follow Mr. Temple through his whole argument, 
In every chapter the reader will find something well said 
and worth pondering, even when Mr. Temple appears 
to forget temporarily his “scientific” method and offers 
us arguments which suggest rather the weapons of the 
Horae Paulinae. Because Mr. Temple’s argument is in 
the main “scientific” it follows that it is reasoning of 
the a posterior’ class. It need hardly be said that that 
is only one way of examining Christian truth. Whether 
one argues a priori or a posteriori the same conclusion 
can be arrived at, which is only another way of saying that 
the complete argument is a combination of both methods, 
But that does not concern us here; what does concern us, and 
is highly interesting, is that an application of the “ scientific” 
methods which are a feature of the thought of our generation 
seems to a distinguished intellect like Mr. Temple's the most 
satisfying way of consolidating his faith. His lectures, 
written in language highly characteristic of the society 
in which he lives, boldly prefer reason to faith for the 
beginnings of the soul’s discipline. ‘I'he old theologians used 
to say that you must believe before you can understand. The 
point of the attack on Christianity shifts with the genera- 
tions, and this book is one of those tactical changes of front 
necessary to meet a new movement. 





MRS. THRALE.* 

In the course of his interesting introduction to Mr. 
Broadley’s new book Mr. Thomas Seccombe declares that 
Mrs. Thrale occupies “a place in letters midway between 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
approached by few and surpassed altogether by none.” ‘I'he 
controversies which have hitherto raged about her have been 
purely personal. Mr. Seccombe is preparing for one of a 
different kind if he is really claiming for Mrs. Thrale’s 
writings a literary value. And in such a discussion how much 
support will he receive? Mr. Broadley’s newly discovered 
documents can scarcely assist him, and may even induce the 
reader to sympathise a little with Horace Walpole, who can 
be made to reply to Mr. Seccombe with an exaggerated 
invective :— 

“ Two days ago,” he wrote in 1786, “appeared Madame Piozzi’s 

Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson. I am lamentably disappointed—in her, 
I mean; notin him. I had conceived a favourable opinion of her 
capacity. But this new book is wretched; a high-varnished 
preface to a heap of rubbish, in a very vulgar style, and too void 
of method even for such a farrago.” 
But Walpole is perhaps scarcely an impartial critic. For, 
although against Mrs. Thrale he had no personal feeling, he 
had a fierce contempt for Johnson and the whole of his 
milieu :— 

“TI never would be in the least acquainted with Johnson,” he 
wrote; ‘or, as Boswell calls it, had not a just value for him. 
eer Johnson’s blind Toryism and known brutality kept me 
aloof; nor did I ever exchange a syllable with him: nay, I do not 
think I ever was in a room with him six times in my days. The 
first time I think was at the Royal Academy. Sir Joshua said, 
‘Let me present Dr. Goldsmith to you’; he did. ‘Now I will 
present Dr. Johnson to you. ‘No, said I, ‘Sir Joshua, for Dr. 
Goldsmith, pass—but you shall not present Dr. Johnson to me.’” 

But the principal interest in Mrs. Thrale’s writings is 
derived from the light which they throw upon her own 
character, and upon her relations with the distinguished men 
and women who gathered around ber at Streatham. - It is in 
her writings that we may hope to find the secret of her friend- 
ships and of her quarrels. But only a great artist can 
express his character perfectly on paper; and even Mr. 
Seccombe would admit that the literary powers of Mrs. 
Thrale had their limits. So it is that we look in vain among 
her letters and diaries for the “talents and eccentricities,” for 





* (1) Dr. Johnson and Mrs. Thrale. By A. M. Broadley. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay by Thomas Seccombe. London: John Lane. [16s. net. ]—— 
(2) Dr. Johnson's Mrs. Thrale. By A. Hayward, > owty Selected and 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Lobban. ndou: T. N- 
Foulis. (6s. net. | 
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the “wit, genius, generosity, spirit, and powers of entertain- 
ment,” which Fanny Burney tells us that she possessed. But 
the extracts from the Autobiographical Memoirs and Thraliana, 
reprinted by Mr. Lobban from Hayward’s edition, reveal the 
alert mind of an independent critic. Especially remarkable is 
the “character” of Mr. Thrale, which has all the aloofness of 
a foreign historian writing several centuries after the death of 
his subject :— 

“Mr. Thrale’s person is manly, his countenance agreeable, his 
eyes steady and of the deepest blue... .. . Mr. Thrale’s sobriety, 
and the decency of his conversation, being wholly free from all 
oaths, ribaldry and profaneness, make him a man exceedingly com- 
fortable to live with. .... . Yet I think his servants do not much 
love him, and I am not sure that his children have much affection 
for him.” 

The detachment becomes almost unnatural in the description 
of Mr. Thrale’s death :— 

“Mr. Thrale eat voraciously—so voraciously that, encouraged by 
Jebb and Pepys, who had charged me to do so,I checked him 
rather severely, and Mr. Johnson added these remarkable words : 
‘Sir, after the denunciation of your physicians this morning, such 
eating is little better than suicide.’” 

On the following day he had a stroke :— 

“Sir Richard Jebb, who was fetched at the beginning of the 

distress, seeing death certain, quitted the house without even 
prescribing. Pepys did all that could be done, and Johnson, who 
was sent for at eleven o’clock, never left him, for while breath 
remained he still hoped. I ventured in once, and saw them cutting 
his clothes off to bleed him, but I saw no more.” 
It must not be supposed that she was cynical. She was 
certainly fond of Mr. 'Thrale, even though she never felt for 
him the passion that led her to marry her “ honourable, ardent, 
artless Piozzi.” The same independence that allowed her to 
describe so calmly the death of her first husband perhaps gave 
her the courage to face the insults of her friends when she 
married her second. 

There is a reference in Boswell’s Life of Johnson to the 
friendship between Warburton and Richardson. On the 
margin of her copy of the book Mrs. Thrale wrote: “ Very 
curious, and an odd friendship somehow between men so com- 
pletely dissimilar. The elephant and zebra drawing together.” 


that odious dungeon, where nobody will come near me, the 
children are to be sick for want of air, and I am never to see a 
Jace but Mr. Johnson's.” 


Already the zebra was growing restive. 





THE WORKING FAITH OF THE SOCIAL 
REFORMER.* 
In the early part of the nineteenth century the Scottish 
Universities were the recognised training-grounds of young 
men intended for public life. There was something in their 
teaching which was considered specially suited for future 
leaders of the State. It is pleasant to observe that once again 
these Universities are taking a leading part in bringing 
thought to bear upon questions of national interest which 
are too often discussed in the hand-to-mouth fashion of 
the political arena. One need name only Professor Shield 
Nicholeon of Edinburgh and Professor Smart and Professor 
Jones of Glasgow as examples of this admirable and most 
practical work. Professor Jones, whose Idealism as a Practical 
Creed we had occasion to praise some months ago, has under- 
taken the task which in a sense is the most difficult of them al). 
He goes to the very heart of the matter, the ground-conceptions 
of public policy, and he endeavours to give his conclusions 
that concrete application which is beyond the aim of the 
ordinary writer on political science. He has recognised the 
truth of the profound maxim that the great battles of the 
world are al! fought in the intellect. We have no lack of 
goodwill in social questions to-day, but we have a considerable 
lack of clear thinking. The first and most practical course 
in any matter may be to sit down and reflect, for principles 
of some sort we must have, and if we have not sound principles 
we are likely to have unsound prejudices. We agree with 
Professor Jones that “the social profit that would accrue 
from bringing the philosopher down to facts is altogether 
insignificant compared with the good that would ensue from 
bringing the practical man to consider principles.” We want 
above all things a se‘ence of social life. The chief difficulties 
in the way spring from the complexity of the subject-matter. 
The sceptic, whose thinking is facile, and who deals mainly 
in generalities, would persuade us that society is nothing 





The critical observer might have made this very com- 
ment upon the chief friendship of her own life,—her | 
friendship with Johnson. What could be more curious | 
than that Mrs. Thrale should have been (to quote once more | 
Mr. Seccombe) “ the bride-elect of the great Doctor's intellect 
for nearly twenty years”? The recent discovery of Mrs. 
Thrale’s diary of the Welsh journey, of which we already | 
possess Johnson’s account, should have offered many instances | 
of contrasted characters. But unfortunately Johnson's | 
entries are in most cases too brief to be characteristic. Here, 
however, is an instance. On July 26th Mrs. Thrale writes: | 
“On this day we took our leave of Combermere where we bad 
been very kindly treated. I left them, too, liking them better | 
than ever I liked them, though Sir Lynch's rusticity and his 
Wife's emptiness afforded nothing but a possibility of change 
from disgust to insipidity.” The corresponding words in Dr. 
Johnson’s diary are these: “Sir L. is gross, the lady weak 
and ignorant.” But the difference between the characters | 
was more than one of mere expression. And it is surely to 
this fundamental difference that the final rupture must be 
attributed. The marriage with Piozzi was only an excuse for 
the outburst that a long series of irritations had made 
inevitable. The two friends, to put it plainly, “got on one 
another's nerves.” And already in the Welsh journey we can 
imagine that we see the beginning of the process. Is there 
no touch of sarcasm in these sentences of Johnson’s ?— 

“Mrs. Thrale lost her purse. She expressed so much uneasiness, 
that I concluded the sum to be very great; but when I heard of 


only seven guineas, I was glad to find that she had so much | 
sensibility of money.” 


But the annoyance was not on one side only :— 

“Every day more and more,” says Mrs. Thrale, “do I feel the 
loss of my Mother. My present Companions have too much 
philosophy for me. One cannot disburthen one’s mind to ple 
who are watchful to cavil, or acute to contradict before the 
sentence is finished.” 


And in her last entry, on her return to town, there is almost | 

a shriek of despair when she learns that she is to live in | 

Southwark :— 
“I thought to have lived at Streatham in quiet and comfort, 


have kissed my children and cuffed them by turns, and had a 
place always for them to play in, and here I must be shut up in 





| the individual, that, in short, it neglected reason. 


|ing, it emptied life of half its content. 
| it set up was formal, and therefore remote from reality 


but the strife and collision of incompatible interests. He 
does not see that the very pursuit of conflicting ends comes 
from a belief in law. Society began by some kind of reflection, 
and therefore, as the product of reason, it is amenable to 
reason. There is good existing in our social life, and the 
conservative is right who maintains that this must be con- 
served, and the reformer right who maintains that it must be 
developed. The true reformer “brings to his task, not 
distant ideals, not fair Utopias, but the intelligence to inter- 
pret what everyone sees, and the heart to dare what many 
desire. His work for mankind is, in fact, due to the contact 
of times that are ripe with a spirit that is great enough to 
understand and to obey them.” The essential truth to 
remember is that of the rational continuity of society. 
Professor Jones puts all this brilliantly, but he pushes hie 
argument further. He is an idealist, and he argues for the 
application, not of any philosophy, but of his philosophy. 
Mr. Hobhouse in his Democracy and Reaction made certain 
serious charges against the school of Hegel in politics, 
notably that it confused discussion by refusing to make 
absolute distinctions, that it exalted the State too much above 
Professor 
Jones answers that Mr. Hobhouse speaks truths, but not the 
truth. He admits all the charges, with certain explanations, 
and shows, to the mind of the present writer con- 
vincingly, that nothing has so desiccated political science 
as the old abstract and arbitrary rationalism. It wae 
a theory quite inadequate to its subject-matter; in explain- 
The system 


Idealism, he says, even its much maligned German variety, ie 
doing one great service. “It is sweeping away the false 
negations, the empty alternatives, the shallow simplicities of 
the older abstract theories, which constitute the unconscious 
philosophy of the ‘plain man’ of Mr. Hobhouse. It is 
bringing us back to the complexities of facts...... And 
who will deny that the first, the indispensable step towarde 
comprebending facts is to face them?” He bas plenty of 


a A Henry 
ondon 





* The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, and other Essays. 
Jones, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
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fault to find with idealism, and bis chapter “Mine and 
Thine” isan exposition of some of its current errors. But 
in the last resort he maintains that its attitude is the only true 


one, for it is the only one which faces the whole facts of life. 
It refuses to accept a choice where both alternatives happen 
to be somehow true. It is neither conservative nor revolu- 
tionary, but would conserve while it modifies and develops. 
“ Just as in the last resort there is only one way of knowing, 
so there is only one way of building up or maintaining the 
aocial fabric. It is not that of subduing others to the self, or 
the self to others. It is the way of concurrent endowment, of 
uot saying ‘either,’ ‘or, but ‘ both.’” 

Professor Jones’s plea is not so much for social theories 
as for a proper theory of social theories, the scientific stand- 
point from which to regard departmental questions,—in short, 
a philosophy of society. His aim is to break down what we 
might call the “class-barriers”’ of thought, and to show that 
many of the antagonisms we assume to be essential are only 
the figments of an unscientific fancy. In “ The Moral Aspect 
ef the Fiscal Question,” for example, he deprecates the 
attempt to set up nationalism against internationalism. 
In the concluding lectures on “Social Responsibilities” he 
shows in the same way that the interests of Capital and 
Labour cannot be separated. We should be glad to see these 
admirable lectures, originally delivered to Glasgow business 
men, separately published and distributed broadcast, for they 
contain the common-sense of the whole question. Class 
Jegislation, he says truly, can never be right, even when a class 
has wrongs, for “the just equipoise of rights never comes in 
this way” :— 

“ I have been ashamed in this city to hear the wealthy cry against 
taxation irrespective of what taxation brings, and the poor cry 
for civic gifts irrespective of what they cost...... See to it 
that you do not leave ‘the masses,” as you call them; in the 
hands of the most dangerous agitators of all—namely, their 
@wm wrongs. .... . When they have just complaints against 
mo one except themselves, you have little to fear from them. 
Men in the wrong have usually little force.” 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book is the attempt 
to break down the antagonism between those ancient rivals 
“Heredity ” and “ Environment,” and “Socialism” and “ Indi- 
vidualism.” But first Professor Jones performs a most 
useful piece of work in calling attention to the misuse of 
metaphors in this sort of discussion. A metaphor is a kind 
of analogy, which rapidly becomes an hypothesis, and finally a 
presupposition, and we forget the metaphorical basis of the 
whole argument, “ Metaphors are not metaphors except when 
they omit something relevant and introduce something 
irrelevant. But facts have their individual rights and will 
not submit to vicarious treatment.” We are all familiar with 
the political metaphors drawn from biology and the natural 
sciences, the conceptions of society as a “mechanism” and 
again as an “organism,”’—useful conceptions provided 
their metaphorical origin is remembered. The point of a 
metaphor is that it is descriptive of an aspect, and is not in 
itself an explanation. Hence we get an endless conflict 
among the doctrines based on them, for each “ carries within 
it an aspect of the truth, and, as it takes that aspect for 
the whole truth, it is obliged to endeavour to refute its 
opposite, which is not possible, for truth is a spirit which 
cannot be laid.” Professor Jones proceeds to examine the 
apparently insoluble problem of the predetermination of the 
child, whether through heredity or external environment. He 
argues that the outer world, so far from being a thing from 
which the spiritual self is to be liberated, is precisely the 
condition of its self-realisation. “The world is there to be 
possessed by his intelligent nature; and his intelligence 
grows just in the degree to which he enters upon this 
possession.” As for heredity, he points out that the child 
inherits not actual tendencies, but potential faculties, and that, 
atrictly speaking, there can be no inheritances of good or evil 
which are not structures or functions, but “values.” “ Every 
man, as moral, is a new being. His history begins and ends 
ewith his will.” Of course it is true in a sense that a child, 
owing to the evildoing of his father, may inherit faculties 
thereby in some way modified. But this modification has no 
moral significance, save what the child may hereafter give it. 
Professor. Jones accepts Weismann’s view that “acquired 
characters” are not transmitted, and that therefore “tendencies 
to good or evil” cannot come by inheritance. Obviously 


this line of argument is of immense ‘practical importanée in | 





is the analysis of the secular antagonism of Socialism and 
Individualism. On this subject Professor Jones Bays g0 
many wise and searching things that, sfnce we have no space 
left for quotation, we can only refer our readers to the 
chapters themselves. He shows that Individualism ang 
Socialism are different halves of the same apple. [t 
is impossible to set up the individual against the State, 
for the State gives him his personality, just as a 
State which obliterates the individuality of its members 
obliterates itself. This, of course, has been said before, but 
the merit of Professor Jones's exposition lies in its continnal 
application to current problems. He argues for a concurrent 
social and individual evolution. The State by invading the 
sphere of the private citizen may in reality liberate private 
energies for wider and more advantageous action. There 
should be no a priori jealousy and limitation of functions, 
“There are hardly any limits that can be set off-hand to the 
functions of the city or the State. They may be very narrow, 
and they may be very wide; but they can always be extended 
pari passu with the capacity of the community to evolve good 
servants.” The criterion is therefore the touchstone of fact, 
the well-being of the whole. And so with the rights of 
individuals :— 

“There remains in the moral life of the citizen an intensely 
individual element which the State must never override. The 
rights of personality can be wisely sacrificed to nothing, nor ‘its 
good postponed to either city or State or humanity. But, on the 
other hand, the sovereignty of the individual’s will and all its 
sacredness come from their identification with a wider will. .... . 
Hence.the individual can resist the will of the community or the 
extension of the functions of his city or State only when he has 
identified his own wiil with a will that is more universal, more 
concrete, and the source of higher imperatives than either. And 
this means that he can resist the State only for the good of the 
State, and never merely for his own profit.” 





THE MEDICI* 

“Or making many books there is no end”: especially, one 
might add, books about Florence and the Florentines. From 
Dante onwards the literature about them has never ceased to 
accumulate, and the Medici have received constant attention 
from historians and biographers. These attentions have not 
all been flattering or favourable; and no family, except the 
Julian Caesars, has been calumniated so grossly and per- 
sistently in its individual members. And yet their story as a 
whole has never been written, “either in Italian or English.” 
So:says Colonel Young in his preface; and he-has aimed at 
supplying the deficiency. The results of his labour are the 
two handsome and most interesting volumes which are the 
subject of this review. 

Colonel Young’s biographies amount to more than 
eleven hundred pages; but no reader need be alarmed, 
for not one of them is either superfluous or dull. The 
Medici occupy, he says, “a larger place in history than 
was probably ever taken by any other family.” This 
praise may appear extravagant, and yet it is within the 
facts. “From simple bankers and merchants ‘they rose, in 
spite of much opposition and many vicissitudes, until they 
became the most powerful family in Europe, and indeed 
until there was a Medici on the throne of nearly every 
principal country.” This, of course, is true, not directly, 
but through marriages; and we do not always remember 
that Marie de’ Medici transmitted the qualities of her race 
to all the descendants of Louis XIII. and of Charles I. 
But higher than these’ Royal splendours, or even than the 
Papal rank, of the Medici is “their patronage of Learning 
and Art. In this domain the Medici have never been 
approached by any other among the rulers of mankind.” 
But there is more to their credit than even this; for in 
personal gifts and in scholarship some of the Medici have 
won a high place, not only among rulers, but among 
learned men; and in the case of one of them, Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, his gifts and accomplishments amount to genius. 
He was a leader in an age which abounded with great men. 
He was one of the chief inspiring forces of .an age which is 
second to none in the history of modern Europe. It might be 


added that, in another sphere, Catherine de’ Medici can, at 


any rate, hold her own even among the gigantic figures of the 
sixteenth century. In painting, in sculpture, in architecture, 
in learning and scholarship, the very greatest names of Italy 








the theory of education. Of still greater practical importance 


* The Medici. By Colonel G: F. Young, C.B. 2 vols, London: John Murray. 
[36s. net.) ; 
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areconnected with the Medici. Thetwo genuine Medici Popes, 
Leo X. and Clement VII., are implicated, both unhappily, with 
the history of the Reformation. Under one of them a large 
part of Germany, and under the other England, was separated 
from the Roman See; and that dubious Medici, Pius IV. 
bas given his name to the creed which is a standing proof 
that Roman Catholicism is newer, narrower, and lower than 
the old Latin Christianity, that it is merely one of the many 
sects which originated in the quarrels of the sixteenth century. 
And some of the later Medici, as Colonel Young points out, 
are honourably connected with science, as their predecessors 
were with art and literature, through their patronage and 
protection of Galileo. Certainly as we look back we must 
agree with Colonel Young when he says that 
“owing to an exeeptional many-sidedness they touched life at so 
many points. In statesmanship and financial capacity, in learning 
and artistic taste, in civil administration and sympathy with the 
feelings of the people, in a of commerce and agriculture, 
in all these different directions did the Medici evince an unusual 
ability. And this was joined to qualities of courtesy, agreeableness 
of manner, absence of arrogance, and a free and generous disposi- 
tion, which much enhanced their power of influencing those with 
whom they were brought in contact.” 

Their long history may be traced vaguely to the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, when one of them owned houses in 
the Mereato Vecchio; but their definite action on public 
affairs begins with Giovanni di Bicci de’ Medici (1360-1428), 
the father of Cosimo, who became the Father of his country. 
Colonel Young bas written fourteen biographies of the elder 
line, which ended with Catherine de’ Medici, so far as Florence 
is concerned; and he gives fourteen biographiesof the younger 
branch, which ended with Anna Maria Ludovica, Electress 
Palatine, who died in 1743. Besides these twenty-eight per- 
sonages, of whom nearly all were rulers, many other persons 
connected with the family, either by blood or by mauriage, 
are described, especially Lorenzo’s mother and Giuliano, his 
fascinating brother; Catherine Sforza, the heroic mother of 
Giovanni delle Bande Nere, and his admirable wife, Maria 
Salviati, a granddaughter of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
and mother of the first Grand Duke, who thus united 
the claims and talents of both branches; and not least the 
romantic and beautiful Bianca Capello, the Grand Duchess 
of Francis I. We may say at once without any reserva- 
tion that all these biographies, almost bewildering in their 
variety and multiplicity, are presented with remarkable skill, 
with unusual charm and clearness, and with unfailing interest. 
Colonel Young’s gallery of portraits is a wonderful achieve- 
ment. They are models in that kind of writing, and we hope 
they may be copied, as they deserve, because sketches of this 
class, and of this excellence, are very rare in our current 
literature. Colonel Young has realised his subjects, and 
therefore he enables us to know them, and not only to know, 
but to understand, because he is sympathetic in his treatment 
and admirably simple in his presentation. Both in his 
criticism and in his construction he has mastered the art of 
concealing his art. Nothing could seem easier or simpler than 
these finished little sketches. They have all the perfection 
and the apparent simplicity of am engraved gem, which 
fills the admirer with delight; but let him try to copy the 
model and he will soon be given over to despair. We wish that 
many modern Lives could be reduced to the scale in which 
Colonel Young has written, at any rate as a start. If they 
would not bear that treatment, it would be a sign that they 
were undeserving of a larger one. Our gratitude is also due to 
Mr. Murray for the generous allowance of ninety-nine plates, 
most of them portraits, with which the two volumes are 
enriched. They add a definiteness to the vivid impression 
which is always conveyed by Colonel Young's biographies. 
The size and clearness of the type should not be omitted from 
our grateful commendations of both author and publisher; 
and we hope these charming and deeply interesting volumes 
may have all the success which their high merits deserve. 

As we should imagine from Colonel Young's very skilful 
biographies, his taste in art is good and sure. All that he 
has to say in such matters is sensible and interesting, and he 
conveys a great amount of information in an unobtrusive and 
acharming way. In dealing with his predecessors and with 
later evidence he exercises a very sane and searching criti- 
cism, His methods of judging, so far as he shows them, 
inspire confidence in his capacity and integrity as a biographer. 
Not that Colonel Young is faultless as an historian or as a 
writer. Whois? After our liberal praises, we may be allowed 





to notice a few very trivial defects. Indeed, we owe this 
much to all serious readers, and we hope. eur vigilance, which 
is probably not exhaustive, may be useful so far as it goes to 
a second edition of this admirable and deserving work. In 
Val. L., p. 109, it is said that Henry VI. of England died im 
1461; but it is not so. His reign ended in that year, and 
Louis XI. is exactly conterminous with Edward IV. (1461-83) ; 
but Henry lived on to be restored by Warwick and Clarence, and 
he did not die until after the battles of Burmet.and Tewkesbury 
in 1471. Louis XI. is said, agaim (p. 153), to have “ entirely 
destroyed the power of the nobles.” He weakened it, certainly ; 
but it was able to give France a century of war, until it 
was curbed by Richelieu. France was not really one and 
indivisible till the victories of the Revolution. On p. 194 
“spines” is evidently a misprint for “ pines,” and on p. 329 
the jingle “claim to fame” should have been avoided. It is 
doubtful, perhaps, whether the excommunication of Sixtus IV. 
by the Tuscan Bishops is a genuine document. It may be, of 
course, and it would be justified by earlier precedents; but it 
reads more like the composition of a Humanist than the pro- 
duction of a Synod. Colonel Young's calculation of money 
values seems to us invariably too small. It is an obscure 
and a complex though an interesting subject; and perhaps 
sixteench-century prices may be multiplied by twelve, or 
even by fifteen, to bring them to our own current 
values. On p. 300 Castiglione’s “poem Il Cortigiano” 
is spoken of; and this is a really serious error, since 
that exquisite composition is one of the Italian prese 
classics. In Vol. IL. p. 8, “ Vandemont” should be “ Vaude- 
mont,” and on p. 40 “ Mayence” should be “ Mayenne.” The 
Jesuits were not founded in 1560 (p. 346), but in 1540; at 
least that is the date of their approval by Paul III. The 
work done by Florentines at Delhi in the seventeenth century 
is not “the first evidence in India of a Western hand and 
brain guiding Eastern tastes” (p. 424), for there are traces 
of Grecian art which take us back possibly to the age of the 
Ptolemies, that family which perhaps of all others comes 
nearest to the Medici. Such, then, are Colonel Young's few 
and trifling blemishes, which are only worth enumerating 
because his whole work is so excellent. 

“Happy is he who knows the causes of things,” saye 
Virgil. Happy certainly is he who really knows the age of 
Cosimo Pater Patriae and of Lorenzo the Magnificent. It is 
difficult to believe that such men and such an age have actually 
existed. The fifteenth century is the cause of most good 
things that the modern world possesses, and it still exists as 
an inspiration and a refreshment for those who can escape 
into it from our dreary realities. 





ZAHN’S “INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT.” * 
On January 29th last we noticed very shortly the second 
volume of this work under the impression that it was the 
sequel to a previously published first volume, and was itself 
to be followed by a third. As a matter of fact, the three 
were simultaneously published, and the reviewer was the 
victim of an oversight caused, let us confess it quite 
frankly, by an over-loaded book-table. We have now had an 
opportunity of examining the work as a whole ; the result 
has been to strengthen our conviction of the “ exhaustive 
completeness,” and the “thoroughness” and “care” of the 
method, of which we spoke a month ago. 

The introduction is devoted in the main to the question of 
language. In what tongue was the Gospel, which, as Pro- 
fessor Zahn puts it, “is older than the New Testament,” 
originally preached? The opinion, once maintained with 
some confidence, that Jesus habitually spoke in Greek is now 
commonly discredited. Professor Zahn may be said finally to 
dispose of it. He gives at the same time a full account of 
Aramaic as what may be called the lingua franca of the Near 
East; he disposes, for instance, of the idea that Hebrew was 
spoken in Judea and Aramaic in Galilee. But he is careful 
to show that Greek was in common use. Jesus and His 
Disciples could speak iton occasion. Thus certain “ Greeks ” 
had an interview with two Apostles, possibly with the 





Master. From this we pass to the use of this language by 
the New Testament writers. If there is anywhere a difficulty, 

* Introduction to the New Testament. By Theodor Zahn. Translated by 
J. M. Trout and Others, under the Direction of Melancthon W. Jacuvus, 
3vols, Loudon: T. and T. Clark, (36s, net.) 
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it would be as regards the Epistle of James. And here it is 
of the very slightest. The Head of the Jerusalem Church, 
necessarily bilingual, during his many years of office could 
hardly have failed to become familiar with the language. Of 
St. Paul’s proficiency in it Professor Zahn has formed a high 
estimate. St. Paul employs it with “versatility and effect.” 
He does not use it as a language “acquired with effort late in 
life.’ He is evidently familiar with rhythmical effect. It is im- 
possible to read such passages as 1 Cor. ix. 24-27: oix olBare dr: 
oi év oradiw «.7.A., and the famous encomium of charity, without 
feeling this. Professor Zahn has something to say about the 
much-disputed quotation from Menander (1 Cor. xv. 33). The 
metre requires xp#e0’, whereas the received text has xpnerd. 
What does this indicate ? Copyists often lost the poetical form ; 
so where Justin (Apol. I. 39) evidently quotes the Euripidean 
yAGoo’ dudpox’, the copyist has given yAéova dudponer- It is 
possible, however, that the form was deliberately altered as 
suggesting incongruous associations. 

In dealing with the several books a chronological order has 
been followed. The Epistle of James comes first, and the 
date assigned is of the very earliest. It was addressed, our 
author holds, to the Christian Church in the year 50, while 
its membership was still almost entirely Jewish. He sees 
“clear traces of its influence upon the Christian writers 
of the period immediately following the year 50.” It is 
certainly easier to deal with the well-known opposition 
between James ii. 14-26 and Romans iv. 1 ff, re justifi- 
cation, if James is taken as the earlier of the two writers. 
Professor Zahn’s treatment of the subject is most interesting 
and instructive. 

Passing on rapidly, as considerations of space compel us to 
do, to 2 Corinthians, we find Professor Zahn combating the 
critical theories in which it is maintained either that the 
letter, as we have it now, is a conflation of two letters, or 
that circumstances brought about a sudden change of temper 
in the writer while it was in process of composition. He 
regards it as “a unit...... with an order which is both 
natural and logical.” This thesis he argues with great 
ability, and with the thorough mastery of detail which is 
characteristic of his work; but we must own that he does 
not convince us. 

In the third volume we find an able defence of the theory 
which supposes that the same author wrote the Third Gospel 
and Acts, that this author was Luke the beloved physician, 
and that this physician was a Greek by birth. Here are some 
of the minutiae which are so profoundly interesting. In the 
description of Jesus’s healing work Luke is more detailed 
even than Mark, though elsewhere he omits unnecessary 
particulars. He changes, too, the order of the details. After 
the healing of Jairus’s daughter Mark puts the injunction 
of silence first, the direction to give food second. St. Luke 
regards the second as immediately the more important, and 
puts it first. He avoids, again, non-technical words, such as 
uadaxia, in medical matters. He follows, also, the medical 
writers in using wapadeAuuévos for rapadutinds. 

On the profoundly important point of the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel Professor Zahn holds a most decided opinion 
that it is Apostolic. The belated question of “how much 
freedom John allowed himself in the reproduction of the 
discourse ” cannot, he thinks, be definitely answered. But he 
holds that one who writes from his own knowledge would feel 
more at liberty to interpret than one who was writing from 
the accounts of others. As he believes in the Apostolicity of 
Mattbew’s Gospel also, this does not help us much, 

We have seen nothing to alter our view that the con- 
servatism of Professor Zahn is somewhat extreme; but we 
cannot speak too highly of his thoroughness and his learning. 





THE GREAT COUNTESS.* 


Mari.pa, Countess of Tuscany, was undoubtedly the greatest 
woman of her time. She was also one of the very best; 
pure in character and conduct, a devout Christian and 
Churchwoman, a loyal defender of the faith, as she knew it 
and believed in it, against the forces of the world outside; 
actively charitable, for we are told that she nursed her poor 
vassals with her own skilful hands. Even now, as Miss Duff 





* (1) Matilda of Tuscany: La Gran Donna d'Italia. By Nora Duff. With 16 
Tiustrations. London: Methuen and Co. [10s. 6d. net.)——({2) Matilda, 
Countess of Tuscany. By Mrs. Mary E. Huddy, With 4 Photogravure Plates 
from Drawings by George M, Sullivan. New and Revised Edition, London: 
John Long. [7s, 6d, net.] 














assures us, the name of “Contessa Matelda” lingers as 
tradition among the old country-people of her province. Jt 
is no wonder, after eight hundred years, if the tradition ig 
shadowy, or if the great power of one of the most brilliant 
and successful rulers of the Middle Ages is popularly 
suggested to have been that of a witch. 

We are glad to see that Miss Duff's researches in early 
Italian history have brought her to the conclusion that 
Dante’s wise Matilda of the Earthly Paradise is undoubtedly 
one with the great Countess of Tuscany. In Dante's day her 
name was still in all mouths as the benefactress of Florence, 
and “to Dante, a Tuscan of the Tuscana, there could have 
been only one Matilda.” He might very well have set against 


| her devotion to the cause of the Popes, so contrary to his own 
| Ghibelline faith, the great things she had done for his city and 


province in days long before Florence had become a cruel 
stepmother to her noblest children. Commentators will con. 
tinue to differ; but unless Beatrice herself was a mere 
allegorical abstraction, it is difficult to believe that the fair 
lady of the riverside was nothing more. 

The picturesque history of the time, which for so many 
years had the great Countess as its central figure in Italy 
—soldier, lawgiver, patriot, champion of the Church, opponent 
of the Emperor—is narrated by Miss Duff with much spirit. 
Her task as a biographer was not easy, for the intimate 
details of Matilda’s life are hard to collect, if we look at all 
outside the partial chronicle of her tutor Domnizo; and Miss 
Duff does not, like some biographers, think it right to help 
out fact with fable. Her book appears to us to be singularly 
truthful and trustworthy. 

We are glad to see a new edition of Mrs. Huddy’s interest- 
ing Life of the Countess Matilda, which—reviewed in the 
Spectator in July, 1905—had, we believe, the distinction of 
being the first book written about her in English. The two 
Lives are in some ways very different, and there is room for 
both ; the reading of one will leave most people with no lack 
of appetite for the other. 





THE COMMON-SENSE OF POOR LAW REFORM+ 


Str WILLIAM CHANCE does a public service by taking the 
field on behalf of moderation and common-sense in the matter 
of Poor Law reform. It is difficult to get up much enthusiasm 
over the proposition that two and two make four; it is only 
when we become persuaded that they make five that we start a 
passionate crusade to convert mankind to our newly discovered 
paradox. This psychological perversity must explain the 
extraordinary zeal with which the Report of the four Socialist 
members of the Commission is being forced on the attention 
of the public. This Minority Report proposes to “ break up” 
the Poor Law and to abolish destitution in the sense that 
persons whom we have been accustomed to regard as destitute 
shall henceforward be considered provided for by an extension 
of the responsibility of other Departments of the State. We 
must abolish our Poor Law, but an Education Authority wil! 
deal with children who might otherwise be destitute, a Board 
of Health with persons who are sick, a Pension Authority 
with the aged, and a Ministry of Labour with the unemployed. 
There will be universal dependence, but no destitution; and 
there will be not one Poor Law, but at the least four Poor 
Laws. 

Somewhat tardily moderate men who object to subjecting 
our Poor Law to this political faith-healing are bestirring 
themselves. This majority, for it is a majority, is not 
unanimous as to what should be done, but there is sufficient 
agreement to warrant the hope that some reasonable line of 
action will ultimately be adopted. There are various bodies 
in the field. Sir William Chance gives expression to the 
views of the British Constitution Association, Lord George 
Hamilton presides over the National Poor Law Reform 
Association, while the memoranda of Dr. Downes and Miss 
Octavia Hill appended to the Report of the Commission, and 
a very important memorandum by Mr. Charles Booth, recently 
issued, form a mass of keen but not unfriendly criticism on 
the Report of the Commission. The main desideratum, 
we venture to say, is better administration. The Majority 
Report, with this end in view, is in favour of getting 
rid of Guardians, but Sir William Chance and Mr. Booth 
are in favour of retaining some of them, at all events, 





* Poor Law Reform, Via Tertia: the Case for the Guardians, By Sir W. 
Chance, Bart, London: P. 8S, King and Son. [ls. 6d, net.] 
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and of strengthening the influence of the expert element by 
introducing nominated Guardians, and by more efficient 
control from the Local Government Board. We most 
earnestly urge those who are discussing this question to 
approach it in a conciliatory spirit. This is pre-eminently a 
ease where what is best administered is best. There are 
many combinations by which an improved administration can 
be attained, and reasonable men must subordinate minor 
differences to reach a result about which all are agreed. 





NOVELS. 
SILVERWOOL.* 
CUMBERLAND, outside the Lake District, is singularly little 
known to the average Southerner. He has heard of Cumber- 
land wrestling and “statesmen,” and of the famous sheep- 
dogs and their trials, and that is about the sum of his 
knowledge. Yet he must be a most prosaic person if he 
has not yielded to the spell of the Cumberland landscape 
as the train pants up Shap Fell or races down it on the 
journey to and from Scotland. To a dweller in great 
cities there is something curiously impressive in this, the 
first glimpse of these desolate fells with no signs of human 
life but a rare grey farmhouse or a ribbon of road. Those 
who of necessity live in a crowd have a great apprecia- 
tion of these lonely tracts, where men are few but fit and 
sheep are many. The shepherd, who is rapidly becoming an 
interesting survival in the South, is still a familiar type in the 
North, and still preserves the traditional traits of his calling. 
People took him for granted so long as he was a normal 
institution; it is only of comparatively recent years that he 
has been “discovered” by writers of fiction. Mrs. Jacob's 
Sheepstealers deals with the Welsh border; but Mr. Ollivant’s 
Owd Bob had a Cumberland sheep-dog for hero. Now Miss 
Jenkinson goes one step further, and gives us a romance of 
Cumberland in which the title-réle is held by a famous prize- 
winning ram. As a matter of fact, however, we do not see 
very much of the illustrious ‘Sillerwoo’,’ and the opportunities 
for describing the Homeric combat between him and his half- 
brother are dismissed in a somewhat perfunctory manner. 
‘Silverwool,’ it is true, is the teterrima causa of the dalesmen’s 
feud which is set forth in these pages; but this is a romance 
in which men and women, not sheep, play the leading 
parts. Joe Wain suspects Rickwood, the shepherd of his 
neighbour Luke Heron, of having stolen ‘Silverwool’s’ 
brother, and, although he cannot convict him of the offence, 
suspicion poisons his whole life. When Rickwood is found 
half dead in a snowdrift, Joe Wain refuses him shelter. 
On the other hand, Luke Heron, a genial Hercules, though 
deeply in love with Betty Wain, refuses to dismiss his 
shepherd as the price of gaining her father’s consent. The 
réle of mediator is assigned to Ishmael Grey, a humpbacked, 
town-bred curate, who conquers the hostility of his rough 
congregation by his fearlessness in rebuking their lax ways. 
The time of the story is in the early nineteenth century, 
and in dwelling on the pagan superstitions, the brutality, 
and the drunkenness of the dale folk Miss Jenkinson is 
not altogether drawing upon her imagination. Concurrently 
with this somewhat sordid realism, there is a great deal 
of sentiment in the story,—sentiment, moreover, of a 
modern and rather melodramatic kind. It invades the heart 
of that robust sportsman Luke Heron, and it threatens 
to dislodge poor Ishmael Grey from his pedestal of austere 
Puritanism. For the curate lodges with the Wains, and 
Betty, who is a tremendous flirt, cannot resist the temptation 
of practising her wiles even on a humpback. Yet unskilled 
though he is in the workings of the female heart, Ishmael’s 
instinct and his friendship for Luke Heron keep him out of 
mischief, and he runs his course without forfeiting the respect 
of his turbulent flock. The book is a curious mixture of 
poetry, conventionality, and passages which show an invention 
quite out of the common. The sullen character of Rickwood 
is consistently maintained, and there is a strange freakish 
vindictiveness in the revenge which he exacts from his wife’s 
dead lover. Jim Hempseed is denied burial in consecrated 
ground, but the villagers, resenting the curate’s decision, 
resolve to thwart it by burying Jim at dead of night in the 
grave of an old man who had died the week before. Rickwood 








* Silverwool, By Emily Jenkinson, London: Edward Arnold. [6s.] 





gets wind of the plan, and defeats it by stationing three of 
his fiercest sheep-dogs on the grave, while he watches the dis- 
comfiture of the villagers from a safe hiding-place hard by. 





The Golden Centipede. By Louise Gerard. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—This is a novel of the West African coast. Though it 
contains certain ineptitudes, it is amusing reading, and the adven- 
tures are decidedly exciting. The core of the plot is the likeness 
between a twin brother and sister, which enables the sister to 
assume masculine clothes and establish an alibi for her brother 
whilst he is doing all the things he ought not to do in West 
Africa. Both Claude and Chrysanthe Wentworth are indeed 
extremely ill conducted young people, but Chrysanthe’s mis- 
conduct is a little inconsistent with her clinging femininity when 
she appears in her proper clothes. Except when pretending to be 
Claude, she behaves as if she were about fifteen years old, and 
appeals to the “strong, silent man” who is the hero of the 
romance by her fragility and weakness. The book is a good story 
of adventure, but must not be read as an analysis of character. 


The Prime Minister's Secret. By W. Holt White. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—This is a melodrama concerned with international 
politics. The writing is rather confused, and neither the characters 
nor the reader know exactly, to quote Calverley’s lines, “ why 
they are there, who on earth they were, and what this is all 
about.” The author, however, must be commended for thinking 
of the ingenious hiding-place used by the villain for concealing 
incriminating documents. It would be unfair to reveal what this 
place is, but the audacity of the conception is really amusing. 

Cousin Hugh. By Theo. Douglas. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— 
This story of the beginning of the nineteenth century is partly 
concerned with the plots for enabling French prisoners to escape 
from England. That is to say, it is concerned with the con- 
sequences of those plots, though the details of them are never 
entered into. The reader at the end will remain uncertain 
whether or not a real ghost makes away with the heroine, and 
whether the man who masquerades as a ghost has or has not a 
spiritual counterpart. The story is well written, and the escape 
of Lady Marrable, who is at the back of the plots, is ingeniously 
managed. 

READABLE Novets.—The Home Secretary. By Wilmot Kaye. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 6s.)—A political story of a Labour leader 
who becomes Home Secretary. It is fairly probable, if not 
particularly striking——-White Walls. By Max Pemberton. 
(Same publishers. 6s.)—An Austrian story concerned with the 
underground life of the dwellers in the salt-mines.——A Blot on 
the Scutcheon. By May Wynne. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A story 
of some power. We do not admire the style, which is somewhat 
melodramatic. A Trader’s Daughter, By W. A. Kingon. 
(John Ouseley. 6s.)—A story of South African life, with plenty 
of interest, though the telling might have been better. Under 
the Thatch. By Allen Raine. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—This 
Welsh story is perhaps a little too sentimental, but it is 
thoroughly wholesome.——The Wiving of Lance Cleaverage. By 
Alice MacGowan. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 6s.)—A spirited and 
picturesque story of life in the United States. A Perfect Genius, 
By Bertram Smith. (Harper and Brothers. 3s. 6d.)—A very 
humorous school story. A Bridge of Fancies. By James 
Cassidy. (Robert Culley. 3s. 6d.)—These studies of life, two-and- 
twenty in number, are very effective. Those that have children 
for their subject are specially good. 

















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








[Under this heading we notice such Books of the wéek as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


In “The Century Bible” (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net) we have 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, by Rev. T. Wilton Davies. Professor 
Davies examines these three books with frankness, and his con- 
clusions, which we cannot examine in detail, are well worth 
study. The considerations which he brings forward as to the 
law about which Ezra and Nehemiah showed so much zeal are 
specially important. Neither the Feast of Weeks nor the Feast 
of the Atonement is mentioned. The chronology of Esther is 
another perplexing question. If the narrative belongs to the 
time of Xerxes (485-465 B.C.), how can Mordecai have been one 
of the exiles carried away with Jehoiachin (B.C. 597)? Then, 
again, the writer seems not to be accurate in matters relating to 
Persian life. The elevation of Mordecai, for instance, to the post 
of Grand Vizier is not in harmony with what we know of Persian 
ways. What would the Seven Houses have said to it, or indeed to 
the marriage of Esther? A still more serious matter is the moral 


of the book. 
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Memories. By Charles H. Kelly. (Robert Culley. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
This book is worth reading, and for more reasons than one. In 
the first and most important place, it tells us much about the 
Wesleyan body. Mr. Kelly has been twice President of the 
Conference—an honour not often given—and he has discharged 
other important functions of a kindred kind, the secretaryship to 
the Examining Committee for Ministerial Candidates among them. 
On the whole, he thinks well of the prospects of the Communion ; 
it has moved in his time from an oligarchic to a democratic con- 
stitution, and the laity has a voice in its management which it 
did not always possess. Of course this is not an unmixed 
advantage. Where breadth of view is concerned the few are 
more to be trusted than the many, the “platform” rather than 
the “ floor,” to use terms which are not unknown, we take it, to a 
Wesleyan. And the feeling towards Anglicanism and its ways 
grows less friendly. The use of the Liturgy is less frequent. We 
are told, for instance, that one of the causes of the depression of 
Wesleyanism in London at one time was the Liturgical service in the 
chapels. Mr. Kelly himself is not too friendly. He tells us that 
an Anglican clergyman on ship-board related in the smoking-room 
a story which was too gross for the saloon. What is his evidence? 
A young man told him that the clergyman was going to tell it! 
Is this sufficient for one minister of Christ to condemn another? 
There is another curious narrative. When Mr. Plimsoll had given 
up his seat at Derby to bring in Sir William Harcourt, rejected by 
Oxford City, a meeting was held to welcome the new Member. 
Mr. Kelly, put up to speak, told the story of how certain students 
had been expelled from Oxford, and drew the inference that it was 
no disgrace to be rejected by Oxford. Of course this was good 
enough for the Derby crowd; but what did Sir William Harcourt 
think of it? And is it possible that a cultured person such as 
Mr. Kelly did not know that the University of Oxford and the 
City of Oxford were two distinct constituencies? Mr. Kelly’s 
book is full of good stories. Here is one. Some one made himself 
very troublesome in claiming acquaintance with a man of some 
note. “Yes,” said the tormented man; “I know you; your 
mother lived at ——, and had twins,a boy and a monkey—and 
the boy died.” Here is another of strange resemblances. Some 
people were telling of how they had been mistaken for others. 
“That is nothing to my case,” said an Irishman. “A man 
clapped me on the shoulder and shouted: ‘Holy Moses, is that 
you?’” 


The Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith. Edited by G. C. Moore- 
Smith, M.A. (John Murray. 2s. 6d. net.)—Nine years ago the 
Autobiography of Sir Harry Smith, covering some forty years of 
active service, was published, together with some supplementary 
chapters from the pen of the editor. Here we have a portion con- 
taining the first fourteen years, including the unlucky affair of 
Buenos Ayres (1806-7), the Peninsular War (from after the battle 
of Vimiera in August, 1808), the North American Campaign, 
Waterloo, and the Occupation. Not the least interesting story is 
how Sir Harry met his future wife in the midst of the sack of 
Badajoz, where she had just come out of aconvent-school. All 
this is really a great acquisition at so modest a price. 


Church Life and Thought in North Africa: A.D. 200. By Stuart A. 
Donaldson, D.D. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
More than half of this book is devoted to an account of Tertullian. 
We cannot take this writer as representing the average North 
African Christian of his day—he stood by himself—but he gives 
us a very vivid picture of his time. Dr. Donaldson is even 
disposed to assign him “a foremost place among the Doctors of 
the Church.” It is pretty certain that there was no man of 
greater genius among them. His want was breadth of view. 
“ All history, all thought, all religion, previous to the advent of 
Christ was abhorrent.” In this he differed entirely from the 
Alexandrine thinkers, and is certainly less in harmony with 
modern thought. This, however, does not diminish the evidential 
value of his writings. But we owe no greater debt to Tertullian 
than for his preservation of the record of St. Perpetua’s 
martyrdom. Nothing is more characteristic of the time. How 
splendid the picture of the martyr’s constancy and courage! How 
terrible the glimpse into her thoughts about God when she sees 
her brother suffering the tortures of Tantalus because he had died 
unbaptised! We may well go to the early Church for lessons of 
heroism, but not for spiritual truth. 


Egypt and the Egyptians. By the Rev. J. O. Bevan. (G. Allen 
and Sons. 5s. net.)—Mr. Bevan covers in the three hundred and 
twenty-four pages of his book a very wide range of subject. He 
writes about Egypt from the dim beginning of its life down to 
the barrages which have been made to economise the water of the 








— a. 
Nile. Touching so many things, he has to touch them lightly . 
but his work will be, as Sir G. H. Darwin puts it in his preface 
“an introduction of surpassing interest.” One naturally turns to 
what a clerical writer has to say about the Hebrew sojourn in 
Egypt. Evidently he recognises the difficulties of the subject, 
though it did not come within the plan of the work to set them 
forth in detail. It is not an unlikely explanation of the actual 
Exodus that the “ Israelites broke through the swampy brakes at 
the mouth [does he mean the head ?] of the gulf.” But it is quite 
clear that this was not the kind of escape that the writer in 
Exodus had in his mind. “The waters were a wall unto them on 
their right hand and on their left,” he says. Is it possible to 
state this discrepancy clearly? But by far the greater part of the 
volume is given to subjects which stand outside the region of 
controversy. Here Mr. Bevan’s very practical guidance will be 
found highly useful. 


Socialism and Church History. By Conrad Noel. (Frank 
Palmer. 5s. net.)—It would be unprofitable to follow Mr. Noel 
through his review of Church history. Let us take what should 
be his strongest case, the early Jerusalem Church. Here un- 
questionably there was communism. In one sense the experiment 
was a success. Jerusalem was the centre of a movement which 
was to shake the world. The men who were to work it could not 
lead ordinary lives. Everything was subordinated to this calling, 
They did not aspire to forming prosperous, orderly communities ; 
they were a company of enthusiastic missionaries. And they 
succeeded ; they gave the world a religion. In another sense the 
experiment was a failure. The economic plan by which every man 
sold what he had and distribution was made to every man as he 
had need ended in the necessity of raising contributions in all the 
churches for the poor saints at Jerusalem. All this is obvious 
enough; but Mr. Noel emphatically condemns those who urge it. 
“ These men hate all such practical expressions of the Kingdom.” It 
is not worth while to argue with a writer who starts with the 
premiss that an opponent is necessarily a hypocrite who has 
Christian words on his lips but hates to see them put into 
practice. 


Confessions of a Clergyman. (George Bell and Sons, 2s. 64 
net.)—There is much in this book that will rouse the sympathy 
of readers. Where it dwells on the perplexities and doubts of a 
man who signs Confessions ef Faith in haste and reflects on them 
at leisure it will touch some consciences. Few, we imagine, can 
give a whole-hearted assent to the article “On Good Works Done 
before Grace.” There are other matters in which the writer takes 
up a less acceptable position, his language about miracles, for 
instance, and what we may call his depreciation of St. Paul. 
But a curious question as to the authorship of the book presents 
itself. The “Clergyman” tells us that after some years spent in 
various curacies, he was presented to a benefice. Then he writes: 
“The Induction in the chapel of the episcopal palace was quickly 
followed by my institution.” Now this is a strange reversal of 
the true order. When the Bishop finds that there are no objections 
to a presentee he institutes him. This he may do in any con- 
venient place. This done, but not before, he issues a Commission 
to the Archdeacon, or to any beneficed clergyman, to perform the 
induction. But the “Clergyman’s” induction in the Bishop's 
palace and subsequent institution are very strange. Earlier in the 
book he seems to give his readers to understand that Bishops 
conducted the examination of candidates for Orders. Not a word 
is said of Examining Chaplains. What would a critic say of 
such things if he found them in a book of disputed authorship two 
hundred years old ? 


Abroad for the Bible Society. By John H. Ritson, M.A. 
(Robert Culley. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Ritson relates experiences 
which came to him in his work as a chief colporteur (if the phrase 
may pass) in China, in Japan, in Korea,and in Manchuria. These 
are always interesting. The Chinese story is especially so; it 
deepens the impression made in many ways during the last decade 
that China is the most hopeful, as it is the largest, of the fields 
now open for mission work. There are other movements—there 
is a cry of “China for the Chinese” which means much—and no 
one need flatter himself that the way is easy ; but it is there and 
open. Mr. Ritson seasons his narrative with no little humour ; thus 
we have a story which, on one side at least, is highly amusing of 
the village priests who, finding that their god was supine in the 
ma‘ter of sending rain, bored a hole in his side and inserted 
centipede. Then we have the case of the native colporteur, So, 
who, unable to eat the food which was served to him, found 
himself faced with the dilemma,—a wife or a set of false 
tceth. Both were about the same price, if he were to be 
content with a “medium widow”; but he chose the teeth 
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He might have done better, for he had to take them out when he 


wanted to eat, or even to speak. Everywhere we find good sense, 
shrewd observation, and illuminating information about places 
and people. We observe in the account of work in Siberia 
some noteworthy facts. The spiritual provision for the people 
is of the slenderest. There are churches in the towns, but 
the services are in Slavonic, a tongue not “ understanded of the 

ple.” In the country they are sparse. As for schools, there is 
one for two thousand two hundred square miles,—i.e., to translate 
it into facts, there would be about thirty schools in a district of 
the size of the whole of England, and two would have to serve, as 
far as area is concerned, for the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, 
Sussex,and Kent. The Bible Society is welcomed, and its labours 
seem highly successful. 





The Newspaper Press Directory. (C. Mitchell and Co. 2s.)— 
This volume, appearing this year for the sizty-fi/th time, gives 
ns all the information that can be wanted about the Press of “the 
United Kingdom and the British Isles,” with supplementary 
details about the newspapers of the Colonies, of the United States 
of America, and the European States. A good many noteworthy 
facts might be gathered out of these chapters. But perhaps the 
most interesting thing in the volume is the Report of the “ First 
Imperial Press Conference.” We must quote an utterance from 
a Colonial delegate made on the occasion of his visit to the Maxim 
works :—“ If this is a decadent country, show me one that’s alive. 
To think that I’ve spent half my life believing the stories I’ve heard 
—and mostly from Britishers—that the old land was going down- 
hill. If there’s any gradient about, I think it’s up, not down.” 
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SOSTUGAL By the 8S. ‘ORMUZ,’ 6,465 tons Lezister, 

reer From MARSEILLES— 

GREECE 12th March to 8th April. 

souKEY 9th April to 22nd April. 

EGYPT 

MALTA FARES from 13 to 55 Guincas. 

F. GREEN & CO._ Fenchurch Avenue 

Managers— {tN DERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 


For passage, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenne, E.C., 
or to the West End Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
Interesting Catalogue (Sgo) free. 


MURRAY’S SEEDS have a World-wide reputation for purity. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are unequalled for Productiveness. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS are extremely reasonable. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, &.E. 


HAMPTON §S 


DECORAT 
AND CAR 


New Designs for the coming 
Spring now on view. 

















IONS 
PETS. 


Please Write for Patterns, sent free— 
also Suggestive Schemes and Estimates. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 


Hampton & Sons, Ltd., have no cennection whatsoever 





with any other furnishing house. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





Aicard (J.), Maurin the Tllustrious, cr 8V0 .............c0cccceseeeeeeneeceeees Lane) 6/0 
Bacon (J. D), In the Border Country, cr Svo onstable )net 3/6 

Larclay (F. L. I CIID <ncntniaancureesieerntenctcnnpicnenenneunes (Putnam) 6/0 
Billard (M.), The Marriage Ventures of Marie- Louise, 8vo.. ..(Nash) net 12/6 
Bindloss (H.), The Gold Trail, er 8vo ..... Soe ....(Long) 6/0 
Blaxland (B.), The Struggle with Puritanism, er 8V0...... "(Methuen) net 2/6 







Bodkin (M. M.), True Man and Traitor, cr 8vo : eeceeceesevseeees(UDWin) 6/0 
Bosher (K. L.), Mary Cary, “ Frequently Martha,” er 8vo...... (H r) 36 
Bruce (J.) and ‘Harper (H.), Practical Chemistry, 12mo ...... (Macmillan) 2/6 
Bryce (A.), The Laws of Life and Health, er 8vo <eeeeeee(A,. Melrose) net 7/6 
Clark (G. B.), A Summer on the Canadian Prairie, er 8vo ........(E. Arnold) 6/0 
Cowan (J.), The Maoris of New Zealand, 8vo ...(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 15/0 
Cross (M. B.), Opportunity : a Novel, er 8vo_ ............... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Curtin (J.), A Journey in Sout! ern Siberia, I htaiatesitonieteeaneae ve... (Low) net 12/6 





Dale (L.), Landmarks of British History, cr 8V0...... (Longmans) 2/6 
Degroot (J. J. M.), The Religion of the Chinese, cr 8vo... "(Maemillan) net 5/0 
TDewe (J. A.), Psychology of Politics and History, er 8vo...(Longmans) net 5/0 
Dickins (E. P.), The Port o’ Dreams, and other Poems, 12mo (Putnam) net 5/0 
Dill (B.), Sweet Water and Bitter, cr 8vo .. (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Doumic (R.), George Sand: Some Aspects ‘of her Life and W ritings, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Easter Joys: Selections, 8V0................ccccrrcccesssscseceecseresesees (S. Paul) net 5/0 
Esher (Viscount), To- day and To-morrow, 8vo : (J. Murray) net 7/6 
Foster (C.), Poems, Cr 8V0_ ............0000-ccsereseserceees ..(E, Mathews) net 3/6 
Fald (L. F.), Police Administration, 8V0 ..............ccccceeeeeeeeees (Putnam) net 126 
Gouldsbury {c. ), The Tree of Bitter Fruit, cr 8vo OEMs. - (Nash) 6/0 
Hamilton (C.), Mrs. Sa (Methuen) 60 
Hardouin (J.), The Prolegomena, er 8vo .. Australian Book Co.) net 6/0 
Harper (R. W.), The Port of London Act, ‘1903, roy 8vo ...(Stevens & Sons) 30,0 
Heart to Heart Letters, cr 8vo............ .. (Hodder & Stou zhton) net 2/6 
Hill (H.), Foes of Justice, CR EE RET (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Howe (8. G.), Letters and Journals, Vol. a appease (Lane) net 16/0 
Janvier (T. re ), Legends of the City of Mexico, 8vo ... ....(Harper) net 5/0 
Johnson (J. P.), Geological and Archaeological Notes on ‘Orangi a, 4to 
(Longmans) 10/0 
Jones (H, C.), Introduction to Physical Chemi "tach cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 7/0 
Joyee (4. C.), The Inspir: ition of Prophecy, 8vo.............-.(H. Frowde) net 3/6 
K er (A.), Papuan Fairy Tales, cr 8V0.................0.ceseccseres (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Kerr (J.), Scottish Education in School and University, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Lawler (0. W.), East London Visions, cr 8vo. (Longmans) net 6/0 
Leffingwell (A.), American Meat, cr 8vo .... ..(Bell) net 36 
Leighton (R.), Kiddie of the Camp, cr 8V0 ...........c.0.cc0-00deeeeeeeeees (Pearson) 2/6 
MacCallum (M. W.), Shakespeare's Roman Plays and their Background, 
EES AE ALE LER ee an Macmillan) net 10/0 
Mack (A. E.) .A Bush Calendar, 4to ..... (Australian Book Co.) net 3/6 
Meckay (J.) be of the Morning, 12mo... ‘(Whitcombe & Tombs) net 3 
facgucen (P.), In Wildest Africa, Cr 8VO...........0cc0c<ssseceeseeeeeseeees (Bell) net 7 
Minshall (E. y Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of a Free Church Musician, 




















FTI; -sis'cnessi tances tne teselaguta shaadiausameaiiaiaemmeniaipaigataotl (J. Clarke) net 2 
Morris (E. W.), A History of the London Hospital, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) ne? 6 
Newte (H. W. on ), Calico Jack, CrBVO ...........s.cecseereseeeereess (Mills & Boon) 6 
Noguchi (I.), Serum Diagnosis of Syphilis, 8vo : "(Lippincott) net 9 

(Bailliére) net 10 





Onodi (A.), The Optic Nerve, roy 8vo ............... ° 
Orton (C. W.P.-), Politi cal Satire in English Poetry (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Paton (J. B.), Church Questiors of Our Time, cr dvo .........(J. Clarke) net 
Peake (A. S.), The Heroes and Martyrs of Faith . (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Pease (C. 8.), Freight Transportation on Trolley Lines (Hill Pub. Co.) net 
Petre (F. L.), Simon Bolivar, ‘‘ El Libertador,” 8vo .. .(Lane) net 1 
Pirani (5S. G.), Index of Patent and Design, Trade Mark, and other Cases, 


oe 


toe oe 











3 kt ees ea (Sweet & Maxwell) 21/ 
Randell (W. L.), Quaker RR MINIS <issscchanseniobeiiiligninnceancn .(S. Paul) 6 
haymond (C. F. }, Just be Glv1, 16mo ...... ....(S. Paul) net 3 
Riddell (J. A.), All about Trout Fishing, cr vo aaah eevseceeseed W. Scott) 2/ 
Rotch (T. M.), Living Anatomy and Pathology, 4to .........(Lippincott) net 25 
Sang (A.), The Corrosion of Iron and Steel, cr 8vo.........(Hill Pub. Co.) net 4/ 
Semenotf (V.), The Price of Blood, cr 8vo......... ..(J. Murray) net 5/ 


mania (Ss. ‘Paul ) 
America, er 8vo 

(E. Arnold) net 
Is Ca oasis viicnnninccscndictevenintincitintaiansel (Methuen) net 
Southerner (The): a Novel, cr 8vo .... .....(Heinemann) 
.), A Lady cf France, ) _, Se (S. Paul) 


Sherren (W. ), Tumult, cr 8vo 
Emith (A. G. B.-), English St: adeats’ Wander Year 
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Taft (W. H.), Political Issues and Outlo. ks, cr 8¥o (Heinemann) net 5/0 
Van Deventer (H. R.), Telephonology, 8vo........... ..(Hill Pub. by > net 17/0 
Varden (F.), When the Devil Drives, cr 8vo .................. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Webb (C. A.), The Law and Practice of Rating and Assessment, 8vo 

. Lockwood) net 7/6 
White (P.), An Averted Marriage, and other Stories, er ih (Mills & ope 6/0 
Wiener (H. ), Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism, 8vo ......(E. Stock) net 3,6 
Wricht (H. B. .), The Calling of Dan Matthews, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 


LEA & 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


SAUCE. 














By Royal Warrant 
to 
ls Majesty the King, 


THE CRIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ROSES, LILIES,|; AUCTION SALES 
AZALEAS, AND and 


Ever Renter, Wednesday, 
PALMS, HARDY | PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


riday by 
at their Central Sale Rooms, 
BULES&PLANTS G7 & 68 CHEAPSIDS, LONDON E.C. 
_in Crect Variety. 


Catalogues sent on application. 
Estasr ISHED 1836. 


WANT. ANY wooD? 


Little cr mach, you can have it good and cheap. All appliances 
for French Gardening. Catalogues free. 


THE CHEAP WOOD COMPANY; 
16 Dsvonshire Square, London. 











tae 


AN EVENT OF UNUSUAL INTEREST. 


Srory & Triaas, of 152 to 156 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C., are offering the whole 
of their enormous Stock of Antique, Superior 
Second-hand and Modern Furniture at reduc- 
tions which will effect a saving to the 


purchaser of from 15% to 650%. For 
reasons, see Sale Catalogue containing 1000 


Bargains. 
WRITE FOR A COPY AT ONCE. 


STORY & TRIGGsS. 
ONLY ADDRESS: 


152 to 156 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 
Near St. Paul’s and Blackfriars Station. 





RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.\— 
Money may be profitably invested in British Columbia: (1) On first 
mortgage of city property, with 8% interest, and at least 50% security. (2) In 
real estate, where judicious investment will return from 10%, to DY, —Fur 
full particulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexande or & Macnaghteu), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G. H! 
Hallam, Esq., ‘‘ Ortygia,’’ Harrow-on- the- Hill, England; Rev. Hugh Hooper, 
St. John's 8 Rect. ory, N orth ‘Vancouver. 





PAINTER-ETCHERS and 
28ra ANNUAL EXHIBI. 
Admission 18. 


= * STEBBING, a 


} OYAL - SOCIETY “of 
) ENGRAVERS, 5a Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
TION NOW OPEN, 10-6. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Beteev er OF SWANSEA 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL, 


The Swansea Local Education Authority invite applications for the Principal 
ship of the Swansea Technical College. 

Commencing salary £500 per annum, 
sont ications endorsed “‘ Principal,’ stating age, qualifications, and experience, 
toget ther with copies of testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later 

than Monday, the 21st March, 1910. 

Applicants are requested to state the earliest date they would be prepared to 
take up the duties. 

Further particulars, if desired, can be obtained = 

WM. JAMES, Secretary. 

The Technical College, Swansea, , 18th February, 1910. 

OUNTY OF HUNTINGDON EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE, 

The COMMITTEE REQUIRE the services of a HEAD-MASTER for the 
Secondary School which is now being erected in the Urban District of O.1 
Fletton and is to be opened in September next. The School will be for Boys 
and Girls, and will have accommodation for about 100 Pupils in all. The salary 
offered is at the rate of £300 per annum, with a capitation fee of £2 per head 
calculated onthe number of Pupils in excess of 50. 

haga ations should be addressed to the CLERK to the Governors, and 
should be received in this Office by 10 a.m. on Saturday, 12th March next.— 
Further particulars can be obtained on peeeton. 

8. G. COOK, Clerk to the Governors. 





36 _ 36 High § Street, Huntingdon, February, 1910, 
| ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 





BIRMINGHAM.—HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A MISTRESS will 
be REQUIRED in this School in September next; good Classics essential ; 
salary according to qualifications. Candidates are requested to send in their 
applications, which must be accompanied by a printed form and a copy of their 
ceases, to the HEAD-MISTRESS not later March 12th. Forms of 

application and further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
SEC RETARY, King Edward's School, New Street, Birmingham. 
Birmingham, February 16th, 1910, 


ICTORIA CHURCH HOSTEL, 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, 


The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of LADY 
WARDEN, now vacant. University Degree desirable, not indispensable. 
i £100, with board and residence.—Apply, with copies of testimonials, by 
March 15th, to Rev. J. B. S. BARRATT, 1 Buckingham Cresceut, Victoria 
Park, Manchester. 


ANTED.—HEAD-MASTER for the BOYS’ SIDE of 

the CROSSLEY and PORTER ORPHAN HOME and SCHOOL, 

SAVILE PARK, HALIFAX, Salary commencing at £300 per annum, with 

house rent and rates free. Applicant must not be over the age of 40, and 

married. The School, which contains about 160 boys between 7 and 15, is 

undenominational,—Forms of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
R. D. LORD. 


ry\O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—LADY DESIRES 

WORK as INDEXER. Accurate and comprehensive work. References 
given.—Address, Miss JESSIE H. HAYLLAR, 19 Highdown Road, Hove, 
Sussex, 


ADY REQU IRES POST as MUSIC MISTRESS.— 

4 AR.C.M.; Medallist and Diplomée R.A. M. for Violin; Medallist R.A. M. 

for Pianoforte and Sight-Singing. Seven years’ experience in teaching. Has 

prepared successfully for Associated Board Examinations.—Box 398, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\ IFE of EX-GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL OFFERS 

GOOD HOME, with education and personal care, to a LITTLE GIRL 
whose parents are in India or abroad.—For terms and full particulars, apply to 
“INDIA,” Box 400, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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OVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, OR KING 
C HENRY VIII. SCHOOL, 


A HEAD-MASTER will be REQUIRED on May Ist, 1910, in consequence of 
the resignation of the Rev. A. D. Perrott. He must be a Graduate of some 
University in the United Kingdom, under 45 years of age, and may not hold 

other office or appointment. oes 

"Tre will receive a salary of £200 per annum, and capitation fees of two pounds 
for each scholar. Also an excellent House awijoining the School, free of rent, 
rates, and taxes. f s 

The number of Boys now in the School is 146, 

The Assistant-Masters are appointed by the Head-Master and paid by the 

ors. 

Orne School Buildings and Master's House are modern and in good condition, 
and are situate near the railway station. Accommodation is provided in the 
School for about 180 boys. The School Buildings comprise large school hall, 
library, six classrooms, art-room, physical and chemical laboratories, carpenters’ 
shop, gymnasium. A playing-field of 12 acres adjoins the school premises. 
The Governors pay for electric light, gas, and coal for the School, but not for 
the Master's House. d s 

The subjects of instruction at present include English, Mathematics, Latin, 
French, German, Natural Science, Drawing, Bookkeeping, and Shorthand, and 
Greek as an extra. , - 

There are Two Exhibitions of £50 a year, and a third when funds applicable 
to this object will admit of it, tenable for three years by Boys intending to take 
Holy Orders. Two Scholarships of £80 a year tenable for four years at St. 
John’s College, Oxford, are also attached to the School. 

Further particulars and form of application may be obtained from Mr. 
CHARLES B. ODELL, Clerk to the Governors, Hertford Street, Coventry, 
and to whom applications and three testimonials must be sent, under cover, 
sealed up, and marked, “‘ Governors of Grammar School, Head-Master,” on or 
before Monday, March 7th. 

Original testimonials not to be forwarded till asked for. , . 

Personal canvassing of the Governors by or on behalf of any Candidate will 
not be permitted, 


ATUNEATON HIGH SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS. 
WANTED, at end of April, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to teach PHYSICS, 


CHEMISTRY, and MATHEMATICS. Degree or equivalent and 
experience essential. Salary £120-£130.—Apply, The HEAD-MISTRESS. 





NSURANCE CLERK (JUNIOR) WANTED.—Must be 
under 21 years of age, and a good knowledge of two foreign languages is 
indispensable.—Apply by letter only, stating age and pies of parentage, 
education, and previous ——— (if any), to the MANAGER, Fire Depart- 
ment, Guardian Assurance Company, Limited, 11 Lombard Street, E.C, 


mn.0 PARENYS, GUARDI: 





GUARDIANS, &.—YOUNG 

GENTLEMAN of good family, well educated, with a_ taste for 
LITERARY WORK, may find suitable employment of considerable interest 
ind importance.—Apply the DIRECTOR, Poetical Recital Society, Chun House, 
Surrey Street, W.C. 


oe EERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
'{ Works for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration of 
time =, 7: Seeman Box 200, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


M0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good ucation and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birming " 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 a year for 3 years, given by the Drapers’ 
Company, and other Entrance Scholarships of the value of £35 to £50, will be 
offered at an Examination to be held in MAY, 1910. 

Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination oran equivalent. 
Holders of Scholarships will be required to enter into residence in October, 1910, 
and to read for a Degree in Arts or Science to be approved by the Council. 

For Calendar and further ticulars as to Scholarships, apply to the 
Secretary, Miss 8S. M. SMEE, Westfield College, Finchley Road, NW. 




















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


GK sows on ovucsE, SUSS E X. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 6 to 14. 
Careful education. Home comforts. Resident hospital—trained nurse, 
For Prospectus write PRINCIPALS, Hookstead, Crowborough. 





HERWELL HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the © —_ Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATH RINE I. DODD, M.A. 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees fur the Course from £65, 
= ey py os of pom, oD to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 

ere isa ‘und, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ 


the C i 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secon Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

@) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 68. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s. a term, 

Kindergarten, £3 38. to £2 2s. a term. 

Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL, 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymmusium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lect and Assistants. Objecte—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 
; ZALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, Hon. and Rev, E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
be BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnasiics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 














ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 








ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, came Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

oa pes for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 

ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. Teachers’ Certiticate 
(Registered).— Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
Py SOR SEEER HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
SPRING TERM, JANUARY 25ra to APRIL 8ra. 


S FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
” Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
SPRING TERM BEGAN JANUARY 2ist. 
































IT ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS—A Lady 
4 (with University Honours) receives a few Girls of good social ition 
desiring to study Special Subjects, attend Lectures and Concerts, and to see 
London. Preparation for Foreign Travel. Home comforts.—Miss ELLEN 
FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 


— 77 oe HAL L SCHOOL, 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 


(For over 50 years at Forest Hill, 5.E.) 
Principal—Miss MARGARET WORTERS. 
Advanced Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 





| RAPERS’ COMPANY’S FEMALE ORPHAN 

SCHOOL, ELMSLEA, TOTTENHAM, MIDDLESEX.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will be held in APRIL next for filling up VACANCIES on this 
Foundation, Fatherless girls between ten and twelve years of age, daughters 
of members of the Church of England in reduced circumstances, are eligible 
to enter. Foundationers are provided, without charge, with education, 
maintenance, and clothing.—For further information apply to the CLERK to 
the Drapers’ Company, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 


KELLFIELD, RIPON 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert. Student Girton College; Senior of St, Leonard's School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of health, Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


QT.A NDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
DO With Title of L.L.A. 
For Froapostan, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 


St. Andrews, N.B. a 
(HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Hlead-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 


Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 





——— 








S IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 
trom sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 











T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantazes. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ORTHLANDS, LONDONDERRY.—NORTHLANDS 

SCHOOL OF HOUSEWIFERY, organised by the Principals of Victor.a 

High School, offers unique advantages for the Training of the Daughters of 

Gentlemen in House Management ; Diploma given by Department of Technical 

Instruction ; other Subjects can be arranged for.— Prospectus, SECRETARY. 

INEHURST, CROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.— The above 

OPENED in SEPTEMBER as a COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Prin 

a a H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Victoria), Class. Tripos (Camb.), &c. Assisted by 

iss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Usterberg at Dartford P.T.C.)—Pro- 
spectus, full information from either of above at Pinehurst. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 

(Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARA'CHERB 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, ntering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principals: 
LILY HUGHES- JONES, MARY PEE F.B.H.S. See Prospectus, 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY meee. BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton Coll iGamabeidee Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOU E, No. 26 Hacley Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DA 
Pros) &c., can be obtained om the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 


A.C.A ioe Colmors Row, Birming' 
INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 


SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 
the Misses EVERARD. 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
Boys’ Frepacateny School), Remenham, Hindhead. 


ROADWATER HALL, , VORTHING, 
with Finishin: Branch a 
LE. PLEIN DIEPPE, 
Thorough and Mild climate. Large grounds. Spe 
arrangements for Penile from abroad.—Principals, The Misses TRITT: 




















TAMMERERS au all interested in the subject should 
read a who cured himself after sufferin, 
*STAMMERING, “rs” “TREATMENT, AND REMINISCE noes” Or A A 
STAMMERER,” -free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


OME EDUCATION OF YOUNG CHILDREN, limited 

to six, by Scottish Minister (M.A.Edin.) and his wife (B.A.Lond.), 

both Experienced Teachers. Careful individual training. P tion for 

Public Schools, Bracing climate. Modern house in country, garden, playing- 

field. Highest references. Terms moderate.—Prospectus, with full informa- 

2m, Son Rev. T. LAWRIE, M.A., and Mrs. LAWRIE, f B.A., Laurencekirk, 
nd. 


HE HEALTH RESORT ror DELICATE CHILDREN. 
LADY, EXPERIENCED, holding PHYSICAL and HEALTH Certificates, 
receives DELICATE and SPINAL CURVATURE children for special treatment, 
in beautiful country home, Under medical supervision. Education undertaken 
by experienced governess.—Full particulars from Miss BEATRICE WICKINS, 
Brockfield, Wadhurst, Sussex, 

















BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LENALMOND.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1910.— 

The Examination will be held on July 6th and 7th. Several Open 
Scholarships (ranging from £60 to £20) will be offered. Also Three Clerical 
Scholarships of £55 (for Sons of Scottish Episcopal Clergy) and probably three 
Clerical Exhibitions of £40. Age limit fifte teen (on September 30th, 1910).— 
For further information apply to the Warden (Rev. Canon HYSLOP), Trinity 


College, Glenalmond, Perth. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) 
on JUNE 15th to 17th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five . Five Boarding- -houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. A. J. GALP' PIN, M.A, — A. 





AKHAM SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MARCH 22np, 23np, 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


AS TBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School. Cadet 
rps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &e. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS IN MARCH. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 


RAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 


FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS w: will be offered for Competition on 
'UESDAY, April 5th, 1910. 
Apply to the HEAD. MAS ER or the SECRETARY. 

LIFTON COLLEGE—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 

SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1910. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 

£25 to £100a year. Alsoa Scholarship for Army candidates.—Particulars and 

Bristol from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
sristo 


if YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head- Master—T. G. ¢ G. OSBORN, M.A. 
For turther partic particulars irs apply to HEAD-MASTER. 




















| Eg mg COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, ies, Navy, 
‘4 Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides ; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories are now open, and the new Gymnasium and Music 
Rooms will be opened next term.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


ARLBOROUGH COLL EGE—June Ist, 2nd, and 


a eee for 14 OPEN” ‘SCHOLARSHIPS varying in value from 
£80 to Ll5ay 
Ap ply to the ¢ BURSAR, Marlborough College, Wilts. 














TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMI- 
NATION, 7th, 8th, and 9th JUNE.—Two Scholarships of £100 p.a., two 
of £80 p.a., one of £40 p.a., and not exceeding six Foundation Schols arships 
entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be offered for com. 
pe tition.—For particulars apply to HEAD- MASTER, , School House, , Tonbridge, 


YOSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS (Senior and Junior), value from 60 guineas down- 

wards, will be awarded by examination, beginning March lth, 1910. Boys 
examined at Rossall and London.—Aypply The BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetw: pod, 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS—bracing climate— 

Jd aims at developing health, intellect, and character. T horough systematic 
education from 7 yrs. upwards, without pressure. Boys taught to think and 
observe, and use their hands. Religious differences honourably respected, 
Outdoor lessons whenever possible. Experienced care of delicate boys. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 














ES 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL 
An EXAMINATION will take place at Uppingham on M: 
-y 17th, 1910, for at least SIX OPEN SCHOLANSHIPS. aie «ty i, 
of £70 per annum, about Four varying from £50 to £30 4 — tenable 
Sa, Apply PF, = Hi Master, — Geae McKENZIE, 
y ist of Marc tes are entertained free 
be made by March Ist, charge if aprlication 
i 
LANDOVERY COLLEGE. 
Public School. Mod totan Mette eee Sc 
ublic 00 oderate fees. country. holarshi 
at Private Schools in March. d i P Examination 
arden— Rev. W. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


_Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities, NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN THURSDAY, APRIL lira, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Canta 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £30 to £20 in value, will be offered for 


competition in July next. EXHIBITIONS for the ARMY C LASS 
awarded at the same —_ —s 

















(HREWSBURY SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION will take place at Shrewsbury on MARCH 8th and 9th 
for at least 5 open Scholarships varying in value from £70 to £3v. —Application 
should be made to the HEAD-MASTER by March Ist. 


JELSTED SCHOOL 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, 
FOUR HOUSE EXHIBITIONS. 
Examination begins TUESDAY, March 15th. 
Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD- MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for for 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £70 and under, open to Boys under 15 

on July Ist, will be held on JULY 12th and following days.—Apply HEAD- 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Gi ERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Oshorne.—For 


articulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


NOR BOYS OF 10 YEARS OLD AND UNDER. 
£50. The Red House School gee 
The Examination for the above (usual fee £100) will be 
at 2 p.m. on April Ist next 
Marston Moor, York. c. Cc. L LEM PRIERE, B.A. (Radley and Oxford), 


ESPONSIONS, , &. 














£20. 
held at the School 








CAMBRIDGE PREVIOUS, Ac. 


Mr. WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (Ist Class Honours), COACHES for 
above and other Exams. Moderate charges.—Address, 23 Thurlow Road, 
Hampstead. 











FOREIGN. 


TEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD, 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lectures 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address : BRITISH C HAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ac uired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical Seoneh Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


JARIS.—MARTYAMI, 43 Rue du Ranelagh.—BKDUCA- 

_ TIONAL HOME for a few GIRLS who wish to perfect themselves in 
French, Music, Art, &c., and at the same time enjoy a comfortable home-life. 
French conversation rapidly acquired. Paris visited, under the guidance of 
experienced Professors. Tennis. Numerous excursions. Bath. Elec tricity. 
Beginning of term: April lst.—Mademoiselle BARRIER will be in England at 
the end of March to interview parents. 

















JARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.— —Apply, 46 Rue da 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. eee 


EAR PARIS (on high ground). 
HOME LIFE for FIFTEEN GIRLS ATTENDING FRENCH 
DAILY CLASSES. Parisian Professors.—Miss SHAND, 19 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Chatou (S. -ct-0.) 


NRENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

1 LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find s 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
te Vv: augiri urd, close to » the Luxembourg Palace ¢ and Gs: urdens. 


AUS WALDFRIEDEN.” HOLZKIRCH on_ QU EIS 
(SILESIA). 

Artistic HOME and refined family life for a limited number of LADIES. 
North German spoken. Music, Singing, Art by first-class musicians and 
artists. 2} hours by rail to Dresden. Beautifully situated in the famous 
“Valley of the Queis”’ at the foot of the mountains, Isar Riesengebirge. 
Mountain trips and winter sports. References given and re quired. 

Prospectus, apply to the Prine ipal, Frau A. DEVENTER VON KUNOW; 
or “A. D.,” c/o J. & J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


YERMANY- 2 G 








—HEAD-MASTER Government ment Realschule 

J RECEIVES BOARDERS. Every opportunity colloquial German and 
French. Villa on banks of Mosel. Opportunities boating and cycling.— 
Write Herr OBERLEHRER, Niessen Remperhof, Coblentz, Germany. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


pees. se F. 

'{ Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W 
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12th Edition. 1,176 pages. Red cloth, post-free, 2s. 
The QUEEN: “ This work has now for many years p 
ition amongst books of its kind.” 
MSTANDARD: mi. useful compilation that has fought its way to the front as 
te finger-post to parents in their choice of schools. 
an scoENAL OF DUCATION: “This annual is so well known that all we 
4 say of it is that this is the twelfth year of its publication, and that it 
Direseee 000 h year in bulk till it now extends to over 1, ed yy 
Tonk SHIRE POST: ‘Contains all the features whi the past have 
established it as @ safe guide to schools.”’ 
“scorsM 4 wh “The work is too well known to need either description or 


D M ERCURY: “In its unique circulation, as in other respects, it 
“Sra Fok jmmeveet sition amongst books of its kind.” 
™SOUTH WA Lis DAILY NEWS: “Maintains ite foremost position among 


te kin 
eos STERN D. DaiLY PRESS: “Ever since its first publication it has been 
Jooked upon as the standard of its subject. ad 
we 5 L ADY: “ With ‘ Paton’s List’ increasing bulk keeps time with increasing 


py GAZETTE: “It isa most useful publication, particularly for 


from scholastic centres.’ 
Py ESTMINST ER GAZETTE: “ Parents — consult the book should see at 
agliance the kind of school the: 1 in search of.” 
WESTERN MORNING NE “The mt who cannot find a school to 
suit his offspring, of either sex, "ih these profusely illustrated pages must be 


hand to please.» a J. PATON, EDUCATIONAL AGENTS, 
143 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


aon in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 


ot 


cate 
ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
fat 








BOYS and GIRLS. 

Mes J. and J, PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST yoy 2 and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of i prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. m writing 
please state the of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to ) 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1909. 1,176 pp., 
as ey 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 

and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
mT E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


GcoHooLs and TUTORS. 





Prospectuses and reliable fotmeiive will be supplied free of charge 

to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 

fees, &c.) to 

’ Messrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 

who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 

ments for oars and Cee at home and abi . many of which they 

have personally ins: 

162 OXFORD PREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee ee | ‘by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ A of A 
Mistresses, and Jelsh County Schools Association. — 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of opts Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY CO) All fees ha erefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working ex 

Hours for Fate 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to 5 p.m, 
turdays, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—M 








Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


(\OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
¢ SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
recommend Schools en —— ee of THE 
SC OLASTIC ys Assistant Seremmensen, 
Introduced. HE SCHOLASTIC “GENCY. co., 
Pocer Conteh} and Browns (Oxon.), 217 PI OgaDILLY. w. 
_ Telephone : 1567 GERRARD. 

QCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.— ‘tuses of the EE OP citat and every informa- 
—_, supplied ae — ba Please state 
— < ages, locality prefe roxima school fees 

UNIVERSITY, SCHOLASTIC “GENCY, 122 «Regent 
Street, w. Established 1858, 

Oo INVALIDS. —A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDIC 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafal —z- Telegraphic 
Address : “Triform, London.” 4 Telephone No. 1854 











SALE BY AUCTION. 


By Order of Sir Walter Gilbey, =n 
In ey of the Sale of the Pro 
CONTENTS of the MANSIO 
CAMBILLDGE HOUSE, REGENT’S PARK, 
be SOLD by AUCTION by Messrs. 

NIGHT, FRANK. and "RUTLEY. on the above Premises, 

on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, March 8th, 9th, and 

10th, at One o'clock recisely each day. 
FIRST DAY, TUESDAY, March 8th. 

An Important COLLECTION of EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, including excellent examples of Hepplewhite, Adam, 
Sheraton, and Chippendale, comprising an inlaid mahogany and satinwood. 
side cupboard painted in flowers, three Chippendale mah y china 
cabinets with carved and fret ornamentation, a set of six Chippendale 
rail back chairs, 23 carved mahogany dining-room chairs by Thomas Hope, 
a pair of Adam estals surmounted by classic urns with carved drapery 
and mask decoration, settees and sets of ladder and camel back, oval 
laced and rail back chairs, a bow-fronted sideboard by Sheraton 9ft. wide, 
a Hepplewhite corner cabinet painted in classical subjects, a Sheraton 
uprig’ i pianoforte by William Southwell in satinw case ee by 
Angelica Kauffmann, R.A., beautiful carved, fret, and gallery 
and screens, an antique Dutch terie © th dom down 
front, a Louis XV. kingwood ormolu mounted writing- table, a shied XIV. 
ormolu mounted commode, a set of six Louis XVI. mahogany chairs, 
bookcases, bureaux, clothes presses, Sheraton wardrobes, dressing- a 
. of Old English carved t wall brackets surmounted by 








heraton ueterie commode, Chippendale stools, shaped-to - }- 
on tri candle stands, Hepplewhite and Adam mirrors, old tabor 
and het < organ by Clementi in mab y satinwood case, 


Anne and Sheraton toilet mirrors, a fine o 
ianofortes by Broadwood, &c. 

SECOND DAY, EDNESDAY, March 9th. 
Old FRENCH and ITALIAN BRONZE and SILVER FIGURES of 
Celebrated HORSES and Equestrian Subjects by P. J. Mene, Fratin, and 
Dressler, statuary marble figures, choice plaster and terra-cotta models 
of well-known Tre characters by J. Willis Good, old coloured wax 

rtrait reliefs by Percy, tassie gems and camei, a Copeland and Garrett 
essert service, finely ted in sporting subjects, Spode newstone 
dessert service, ‘painted owers in red and blue, a fine old Chinese bowl, 
— hunting subjects, with Sevres ormolu mounts, a of choice 
vres bleu de roi fluted vases, decorated with gilt Triton dies 18 in. 
high, painted portrait medallions, old blue John vases, and old Dresden 
écuelle and cover, paint in with ormola mounts, old 
wder blue Nankin and other Chinese beakers and oil cloisonné, a — 
rby service, old Continental and English porcelain in vases, 
groups, tea, coffee, and dinner services, gold-mounted Sévres, old \Soeoten 
and Battersea bonbonniéres and snuff. boxes, the well-known collection of 
old English china dogs-heads and fox masks, antique French, Du 
and English marqueterie, mahogany and lacquer long case, bracket 
mantel clocks, a Louis XV. ormolu drum-shape clock supporting 
Amorini, antique brass lantern clocks, old cut glass, Sheraton tea caddi 
work and knife boxes, rare old sporting books with plates, in whole 
gilt, including “The Annals of Sporting,” 1822-1828, coloured plates, 13 
vols., ‘‘ The Sporting Megazine,”’ 156 vols. , 1792-1870, a ‘similar set, pe Sport- 
ing Review, ” 18 vols., and “The ad Sporting Mazazine,” 27 vols., two 
complete sets of ‘Ackermann’s Re’ ry of Arts,”” coloured plates, 
wes “The English Spy,"’ 1825, with C shank’s illustrations, Ackermann's 
—— | of Oxford and yk " &c., “ Microcosm of London,” 
an plates, a pair of old statuary marble i 16 in. high, a pair 
of marble fi res of children, coins,  aratraa ues, and miscellanea, 

THIRD DAY, THURSDAY, March 10t 
ae CONTENTS rf the BEDROOMS cod, BOMESTIC a 
including o nglish sideboards, a Chippen and two Anne 
bureau bookcases, dinipg-table, copper coal scuttle, wardrobes, dressing- 
— bureaux, chests, mirrors, washstands, linen chests, writing: -tables, 

ts, curtains, bedsteads, household oie, eee , &e. 
Public iew on Saturday and Mon rior, th and 7th, from 10a.m. to 

5 P m. Private View by cards only on yand Friday, March 3rd and 4th, 

Illustrated Catalogues (price Is. each) , be obtained of the Solicitors, 

Messrs. Baileys, Shaw, and Gillett, 5 Berners Street, W., or of the Auctioneers, 

Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley, 9 Conduit Street, W. 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


B.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE.’ 
26 5s—PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
GREECE, March 3rd. 
SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


id miniature screen, and two 














RIVATE TOURS for GENTLEWOMEN and GENTLE- 
MEN.—March 23, One Month, ITALY (NAPLES, CAPRI, SORRENTO, 
FLORENCE, VENICE, &c.; Easter week in Rome). June i, HOLLAND, 
Dead Cities . of the Zuyder Zee, &c., a Fortnight. Inclusive terms. References ex- 





—Progr from Miss BISHOP, 117 Croydon kA. » Anerley, London, 





[ue OFFICIAL BOOK OF REFERENCE OF THE 
HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 
—_ Annual Issue, 
830 Pp. rown 8vo, 3s, éd. net. 
Full information about “ Public” and “ Preparatory ” Schools; Universities ; 

all Professions and Careers. 

Of all Booksellers, or a the Publishers, 

THE YEAR — PRESS, care of Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 

25 High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 








APPEALS. 


[MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS UIRED, sh 
be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examsotion i Halle Viecorie 
Embankment, London, W.C. 


N22 IONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, ong are — owe =a py 
of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, Chairman : 
Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCHIPTIONS, ‘and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds —— 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 

















HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Elee tricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


KR \NGO DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 

Pouches, Packs, Inhalations, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
ift from Bedroom floors, Resident nurses and attendants, 











——w 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


YPsweitins too words. No manifoldine 
rred. Terms, 1 manifolding, 
—Miss } NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, | London, W c. < : 


7) PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and ahem. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at ee Kqnensinion, apastalt 
pened and equip for the treatment of Gentlemen = SS from 
rienced ical and Nursing treatment, rooming oat 
Bi iards, &.. Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply GRISEWOO. 
2 Exch Street East, Liverpool. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Ra A 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate real. 
FRESHLY Lae > BERRIES, 3Ib., 46. - Ib., 7s. oan 


Coonet t r lb. more. Sample and stianentahe 
JEFFERSON H e Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hil Hill, , B.C. 
ISH, Fresh and Cured, in Choice Variet —Parcels at 




















2s., 28. 6d., 38., Se. 6d. u wards; Carriage Paid b or Post, 
for Cooking. The Best Variety, —_ Freshest Quality alae Write first 
for Descriptive ian and 


a full particulars 
SH CO. (Dept. 5), Grimsby. 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. sens fo us a old 
gran n the World. D. and 3. B. FRASER Led. Deak 4s, Pelnoes Street 
Ipswich. lished 1833. Capital and "Counties. 

LD : ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


pd Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 


Serwantes ty pest, vabes par satan, oF ee offer made. ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Musie by Mail Department 











ensures promp coesectnens, gunens._ tam Immense Stock. 
An By Fam 7 oe return. 
poste “WdapocH s MUSIC STORES ord Street, W.i 
City wrooms: Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E. yA 3 
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ia, 
The Subscription List will open on Ist March, 1910, and close on or before 4th March, 1910, 





No part of this Issuc has been, or will be, underwritten. 





Tuis Prospecrus HAS BEEN FILED WITH THE ReGisTRAR oF Joint Stock ComPpanizs, 





LAW. CAR 


General Insurance Corporation, 


Limited. 


Registered Office: 4 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON, E.C. 
(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1900.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL 


£350,000. 


Divided into 350,000 Shares of £1 each. 
Issued Capital 


- - £244,168, 


Issue of an additional 60,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, at a premium of 10s. per Share, 


payable as fi llows: 
Es per Share on application. 
10s. 4, 9 on allotment. 


5 99 ” 


one month after allotment (which includes premium of 10s.) 





Directors. 
SIR HENRY COTTON, K.C.S.L, 45, St. John’s Wood Park, N.W., Chairman, 
H. HALLIFAX WELLS (H. H. Wells & Sons, Solicitors, 17, Paternoster Row, 
E.C.), Vice-Chairman. 
W. MILLWOOD, Barrister-at-Law, Garden Court, Temple, Director, East 
London Railway Co. 
H. F. GILMOUR, Merchant, 5, Fen Court, E.C. 
R. W. BRIMACOMBE, M.D., 10, Harley Street, W. 


J. W. GREIG, 111, Canfield Gardens, N.W., Director, London General Omni- | 


bus Co. 


, Ltd. 
CHARLES J. FOWLER, 13, Carlton Hill, St. John’s Wood, N.W., Managing 
Director. 
Bankers. 
LONDON & SOUTH WESTERN BANK, Ltd., 155-156, Cheapside, London, E.C, 


Solicitors. 
NICHOLSON, GRAHAM & JONES, 24, Coleman Street, E.C, 


Broker. 


FRANK NEWSON-SMITH, 1, Draper's Gardens, London, E.C., and The 


Stock Exchange. 


Auditors. 


| 
CHARLES EVES & CO., Chartered Accountants, Capel House, New Broad 





Street, London, E.C, 


Chief Medical Officers. 
R. L. CAUNTER, M.D., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., 45, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C 
ALGERNON TAYLOR, M.R.C.S., L.S.A., Walgrave, Strawberry Hill 
Twickenham, 
Fire Manager. Inspector of Branches. Chief Accountant, 
B, W. NOBLE, W. E. GARDINER, HERBERT J, WATT, 
ACA, 


Assistant Secretary. 
P. BALDWIN SMITH, 


Managing Director and Secretary. 
CHARLES J, FOWLER. 





PROSPECTUS. 


Capital._The LAW CAR and General Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was established 4th August, 1906, with an Authorised Capital 
of £100,000, the whole of which was subscribed privately between August. 1906, 
and September, 1908. The Capital was increased to £350,000 in March, 1909, 
and in that month the Corporation offered for subscription 250,000 shares to be 
paid up to 5s, per share at a premium of Is. 6d. per share (i.c.,a premium 
of 30 per cent. on the amount to be called up), of which 144,168 shares 
were allotted and £36,042 has been paid upon the shares so allotted. 

Progress, Economy, Dividends.—The remarkable progress of the 
Corporation, and the low ratio of expenses at which it is conducted, are shewn 
in the following statement :— 














Total 
Net Assets | Resources | Dividends | = 
Year.| Premium |includingun-| including | Free of In-| 45 premium 
Income. jcalled Capital) Premium | come Tax. Income, 
Income. 
£ z £ 
1907 68,099 104,867 172,966 5 per cent. | 30°10 percent 
1908 191,930 234,192 426,122 |10 , » Es = 
1909 367,876 442,819 810,695 12) » ww 2803, ww 
(includin; 
onus, 25%) | 














Organisation.—The Corporation transacts all classes of Insurance busi- 
ness except Life; but the Directors propose to include the latter, for which 
it possesses specia! facilities, referred to below. 

t has extensive connections and an exceedingly valuable organisation, 
including twenty-seven fully equipped Branc¥es and several thousands of Agents, 
the whole cost of which has been met out of Revenue as it arose. 

Reasons for issuc and Future Prospects.— The continued progress 
and the great future possibilities of the Corporation fully justify a further 
increase in the financial resources of the Corporation, and it is the intention of 
the Board, as foreshadowed by the Chairman at the last Annual General 
Meeting, to recommend to the Shareholders the utilisation of their valuable 
agency connections, organised branches and large clientdle, by adding to the 
existing classes that of Life Assurance, of which the Managing Director 
possesses a long experience. The Corporation is well fitted to embark upon it 
at a minimum outlay, and to add thereby an asset of considerable value. A 
deposit of £20,000 with the Government would have to be made in compliance 
with the Assurance Companies’ Act, 1909, 

How profitable Life business is may be seen from the prices of shares in the 
following companies transacting it :— 








PRICES IN 1909 














Paid Up 
NAME, 

per Share, Highest. Lowest, 

£ 8.4. 2 s. 4. 2 s.d. 
Atlas ... si oes eee eee 140 5 10 0 5 00 
Edinburgh Life... oes oes 10 0 OF 400 4 10 0 
Law Life fe os eee eee 20 of 4% 10 0 19 76 
Legal and General Life .., tee 2 0 oF 17 15 0 16 10 0 
Pearl Life .., eee oe eee 500 6 00 62 10 0 
Prudential .., eee ove eee 500 6 00 @ 00 
Star Life... ose eee eco 150 47 10 0 % 00 
Sun Life 10 0 19 10 0 18 15 0 








* Excluding additions from profits. 

60,000 £1 Shares to be paid up in full are now offered for subscrip- 
tion, the issue price being fixed at £1 10s. per share, of which 10s. is premium. 

It will be observed that these shares whcn paid up carry no 
uncalled liability. 

Shares rank for full Dividend as from date of Allotment.— 
The shares now offered willrank pari passu with the existing shares, and will 
carry full Dividend as from date of Allotment, 








Priority of Allotment.—Existing Shareholders, Policyholders, and 
Agents of the Corporation will receive priority of Allotment. 

Interest chargeable on Arrears.—lInterest at the rate of Five per 
cent. per annum will be chargeable upon payments in arrear, but failure to pay 
at the due date any instalment on shares allotted will render the previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 

Brokerage.—A brokerage of sixpence per share will be paid on shares 
allotted in respect of applications bearing a Broker's Stamp. 

Stock Exchange Quotation.—<Application will be made in due course 
for a settlement and quotation on the London Stock Exchange. 

Commission on Shares.—The Corporation paid Commissions amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £731 5s. 6d. in respect of subscriptions for 53,254Shares 
in the Corporation during a period of two years prior to the 22nd February, 1910, 

Memorandum and Articles of Association.—Copies of the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association can be inspected any day during the 
—_ ry this prospectus at the offices of the Corporation between the hours 

and 4. 
Applications for Shares.—Applications may be lodged with the Cor- 
a Bankers or forwarded to the Head Office, 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

ondon, y 

Minimum Subscription.—The minimum subscription on which the 
Directors will go to allotment is 25,000 Shares. 

Return of Deposit if no Allotment.—Where no allotment is mate 
the deposit will be returned in full, and where the number of Shares allotted is 
less than the number applied for, the balance of the deposit will be credited in 
reduction of the amount payable on allotment, and any excess returned to the 
applicant. 25th February, 1910. 





LAW CAR 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 
Issue of 60,000 Shares at a premium of 10s. per Share. 


APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


To the Directors of the 
LAW CAR anpD GENERAL INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Having paid to your Bankers the sum Of 2..........ceccecceceeceeeeeseeees , being a 
deposit of Five ange pe ON Ordinary Shares of £1 
each in the above-nam orporation, I hereby request that you will allot te 


me that number of Shares upon the terms of the Corporation’s Prospectus, 
dated 25th February, 1910, filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
and subject to the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company, 
and I agree to accept the same, or any smaller number that you may allot to 
me, end I agree to the balance of £1 5s. per Share as provided by the 
prospectus, and I authorize you to place my name on the Register of Members 
as the holder of the Shares allotted to me. 

For Priority of Ailotment. Please state whether you are a Share 
holder, Policyholder, or Agent...........0-ce-cseesseeees 


Ordinary Signature 


Name (in full) ...... 
(Mr., or Miss) 
Address (in full) 


Profession or Business 
Dated -+- 1910. 
NOTE.—Piease write distinctly. 


Cheques should be made _ to the Corporation's Bankers— 
THE LONDON AND SOUTH WESTERN BANK LIMITED. 

















A separate remittance must accompany each application. 











was, 











Teo pce 
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THE URBITOR 


An adequate descriptive term for the Urbitor is difficult 
to find. Name it a Weatherproof, and only half of its 
value is indicated. Name it an Overcoat, and its character 
as a Weatherproof is overlooked. 


Whereas :— 
The Urbitor is made from fine wool coatings 
which have been specially woven and proofed by 
Burberrys for two purposes: providing (1) an 
Overcoat which is efficient as a Weatherproof ; 
(2) a Weatherproof which has every attribute of 
a smart Overcoat. 
In appearance the Urbitor is an Overcoat; there is 
nothing about it to denote the Waterproof, and— 
The Urbitor is not a Waterproof of the artificially 
ventilated kind; were it so, it would be useless as an 
Overcoat. Yet it does the work required of a Waterproof 
more satisfactorily than do those which are impermeable 
to air and impossible as Overcoats. 

In point of fact :— 

The Urbitor possesses in a marked degree 
the best characteristics of both the Waterproof 
and Overcoat, without any of their attendant 
disqualifications for efficient service in both 
capacities. 


And its Cost is only 63/- 
or with Silk Fittings, 84/-. 
PATTERNS AND FULL PARTICULARS OF 


BURBERRYS ?oi's’o'n. 


and 10 Boulevard Malesherbes, PARIS. 


Great Age and Maturity. 





USHER’S 
WHISKY. 


ANDREW USHER & CO., Distruters, Epinsuren. 


London and Export Agents :— 
FRANK BAILEY & CO., 59 Mark Lane, E.C. 





Incomparable Flavour. 


—_——_ — SSS 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS.......£70,000,000. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
. PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


A Pamphiet on Infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 
From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 
Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishment suited to the growing 
igestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
rms. These Foods safeguard children from Diarrhwa and Digestive 
ubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather, 





WEDDING GIFTS IN 


ELKINGTON 
PLATE 


Wear Like Silver for Fifty Years. 


ELKINGTON & CO. invite inspection of the 
FINEST SHOW ROOMS IN LONDON. 


DEPARTMENTS— 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks, Silverware, 
Elkington Plate, Dressing Bags, Suit 
Cases, Bronzes, Antique Silver, Old 


Sheffield Plate. 


PRICES THAT CAN ONLY BE OFFERED BY 
THE ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS. 


Catalogues free. Selections on approval. 


ELKINGTON #*,2°% 


London Show Rooms: 


22 Regent St., S.W. 73 Cheapside, E.C. 


(Below Piccadilly Circus.) (The Old Mansion House.) 


BIRMINGHAM LIVERPOOL NEWCASTLE GLASGOW 
MANCHESTER CALCUTTA MONTREAL BUENOS AYRES 
MADRID 


RANGOON 


“There 1s nothing so choice and delicate” 


e for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Blend. .« 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





—_—__» 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 


to be made payable at Post Ojice, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. 
addressed to Tut Pus.isuer, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington Street, 


Business Letters should be 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 





London, W.C. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found = to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid vo any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


CADBURY’S 


ESSENCE of 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 








is the 


COCOA 


made from the choicest Cocoa-Beans, 


under ideal conditions. 


The to-day and 


every day. 


DRINK THE BEST 


beverage for 








Scale of Charges for 
Hdvertisements. 





Ovrsipe Pace (when available) 14 Gutveas, 















a en £1212 0 
Half-Page (Column)........... 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 
harrow Column (Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Columa ‘ 220 
Quarter Narrow Column .......... 1 1 0 
Column (two-thirds width of 
FE Fe 
CoMPANIES, 
Dpteibe DOOD sciccocecsessscssecee 0 
pO een 0 





Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and is. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 83. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of 
sage, 16s. an inch, 

Broad co!umn telleting ** Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 
PavyarLe tn ADVANCE. 
Half- Quar- 


arly. terly. 
#1 86..0143..072 


Including postage to any Yearly. 
part of the United King- 
dum ° oes ooo 


Including postage to any 


of the British Colonies, 
America, France, Ger- 
many, 


India, China, 
Japan, Ke. oe ww £1126..0163..082 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


For MARCH contains 


As it Might be. 
Sir Robert Calder. 
My First Hunt. By a Sammon. 


The Lighter Side of my Official Life. 
At Seotland Yard. 

By Sir Rosert Anpersoy, K.C.B. 

“This is Tommy.” By R. E. Vervépe. 


Fancy Farm. Chaps. 7-9. 
By Nem Muwro, 


The Army Council System. 
By Col. C. E, Catuwett, C.B. 
On the Pavement with the Un- 
employed. 


Musings without Method. 


Liberty and Liberalism—The Lesson of 
Athens—L’Etat c’est Moi—The Encroach- 
ment of the State—The Survival of the 
Unfit—Liberty of Thought and Life— 
Words and Deeds—The Drifting of the 
Liberal Party—The Rich Man. 


The Elections and their Moral. 





By Scoro-Inpran, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


EASTER TOUR 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 
PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS. 
] 1 p4*s ORISSA (tw.sc.) 5,350 tons, March 10, 

ORTEGA (tw.sc.) 8,000 tons, Mar. 24, 
FOR £ 10 Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Illustrated Handbook on Application, 
LONDON { ANDERSON, ‘ANDERSON. & CO., 
“5 Fenchurch Avenue, 28 Cockspur st. 


LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 
MANCHESTER NAVIGATION COMPANY, 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, THs O.tp CoRNER 
BooksTore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 § 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Corner 5th Avenue and 27th 
Street, New York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; Tue 
SusscripTion News Company, 47 Dey 


Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI'’s LiBEaRy, 


224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tart Harotp 
A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street 
West, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
anp Sons, Manning Chambers, Toronto, 
| Canada; A.T. CHapman, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Street, Tue ANGLO. 


AMERICAN BooKsELLine Depot, Port Said; 


Toronto, 





Montreal, Canada; 


and Wau. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town, 


Subscriptions only received by Gorpon 
anp GotcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 
PaNy, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barturze anp Company, 





Welling'on, N.Z.; R. Spreckugy, Auckland ; 
' and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 





A pure Solution. 
For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 








eC 
The NINETEENTH CENTURy 
AND AFTER. 


MARCH. 
Tae Dest or Se.y-Govennment, By Harola 


x. 
Tae CoxstitrvTionaL Experiment ry Ixpr 
m the Right Hon, Syed Ameer Ali, LE 
ELGIUM, BRITAIN, AND THE Conc . 
T Morel. — VER 
ue New Power rn Iretanp: a Rete 
4 Postscrirt. By William O'Brien, MP. ros 
Fresa — — Quesec Campatey FROM 
THE Missine JourNAL or GEN : 
By Beckles Willson. — 
E SING THE Use or Ovrn H 
Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., G.C.V.0. (Serjert 
Surgeon to the King). 
THE POSSIBILITIES OF AN INcomeE-Tax, ACCORDING 
TO THE SCHEME or Pirr. By W. H. Mallock. 
Ay AnGLo-German Extente. By the Right Hon, 
= Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. 
ENRY VAUGHAN, SiLuRist. By th Canoa 
Vaughan. ‘ ducts: 
Tue DeciaRraTion OF LONDON. By Prof. 
Westlake, K.C. . =a 
Atconot iv Revation to Lire. By P fessor 
W. E. Dixon (Lecturer in Pharmacology, Cam- 


bridge). 

Tue Home Workers or Lonpox. By Miss 
Sydney K. Phelps. 

Great Britain AND JAPAN IN THE Far East, By 
the Right Hon. Earl Stanhope. 

Our Weak Poticy 1s Russia. By Maurice B, 
Blake. 


“THe WILL OF THE PEOPLE ” :— 
(1) Some REFLECTIONS ON THE GENERAL ELEctioy, 


y W. 8. —- 
(2) A Nationa Opportunity. By the Right 
Rev. C. F. D'Arcy, Bishop of Ossory, 


London: Sprorriswoopr & Co., Lrp., 
5 New Street Square. 





SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 


For Igo. 

Containing a Portrait of the Bishop of London, a 
Diocesan History, Historical Notes of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, the Chapels Royal, 
Inns of Court, and the City of London; Lists of 
Ordinations, Confirmation Candidates, Diocesan 
and Parochial Readers ; an Alphabetical List of the 
Parishes ; the Parishes in the Order of the Rural 
Deaneries; a Directory of the Diocesan Clergy, 
Continental Chaplains, and Membersof the Diocesan 
Conference. dited by the Rev. Prebendary 
GLENDINNING NASH, M.A. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, net 1s. 64, 


THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 
CHURCH OF ENCLAND 


For 1Igr0. 
Furnishing a Trustworthy Account of the Con- 
dition of the Church of England and of all Bodies 
in Communion with her throughout the World 


Demy 8vo, paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, red 
edges, 4s. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 
43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Brighton: 129 North Street. 


Just Published. 


THE CHURCH ARMY BLUE BOOK 


Being the 28th Annual Report and 
Statement of Accounts (pp. 208). 


A most interesting account of a Year's Work, 
Evangelistic and Social, on behalf of the distressed, 
destitute, and unemployed. Indispensable to social 
workers and philanthropists. 

Copies sent post-free to responsible 
enquirers on application to Captain R. B. 
FEILDEN (late R.A.), Organising Secre- 
tary, Church Army Headquarters, 55 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 





“K 33 


British built for reliability. 





For nearest Agent write 
“KK” Boot Manufacturers, Kendal, England, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 

‘ocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or P 
Authors should note that THE Lessenmele 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


HENRY M. STANLEY 


EDITED BY LADY STANLEY. 
With 19 Illustrations. 
Ordinary Edition, 21s. net. Special Edition, 3 3s. 


—“Qne of the most moving stories that an 
eieeorapher has ever recorded.” 
GLOBE.—“ Will certainly take its place as one of the 
reat books of travel for all time.....the interest of the 
Boo is unfailing from first page to last.” 
DAILY MAIL.“ A complete story of a big and splendid 
” 


ALY GRAPHIC.—“The whole book fs a revelation......a 

DANY Die and romantic record.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A life story of stirring interest.” 

OBSERVER.—“A book every boy should read as weil as 
every Englishman.” 

SPECTATOR.—“An extraordinarily Interesting study of 
character quite apart from the adventures in it.” 

ATHENAUM.—“ Intensely interesting as a 
document.” 

WORLD.—“It is well for the nation to read the life of a 
modern hero.”’ 

BOOKMAN.—“‘ The spontaneous self-revelation of a great 
character supplies a psychological study of deep and 
fasting interest.”’ 

NATION.—“ The book reveals a winning and sympathetic 
side to his nature that those who did not know him can 
seidom have suspected.” 

GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL.—“ Most interesting book that 
Stanley ever wrote....one flies through it and returns to 
read and re-read the more vivid portions.” 

LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“ A book which will be an 
abiding inspiration to manliness and devotion to service.”’ 


human 





TRUTH.—“ This book Is one of the most human d ts 
i have read.”’ 
ACADEMY.—“ This most valuable life’s record...... fet young 


rs read it till they learn it by heart.’’ 
LITERARY WORLD.—“A book that ought to be in the 
hands of every boy.’’ 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ This is indeed a book 
packed with interest.”’ 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“Only comparable with the 
histories of Oliver Twist and David Coppertficid.”’ 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., 
Overy House, 100 Southwark Street, 8.£. 








Second Impression Now Ready. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“I should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable litile 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Spectator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 
ts to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs, W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 


BOOKS FOR LENT. 


A very large stock of Books of Devotion for the 
Lent and Easter seasons, and for use in preparing 
Candidates for Confirmation, is now on view at 
The Times Book Club. These, as also Bibles 
and Prayer-books, are to be had in many special 
styles of binding and at all prices. 


We hope that those who can visit the Book 
Club will ask to be shown the stock. To those 
who cannot do so we will send a list of the more 
important publications which come under the heading 
of this notice. 


The Times Book Club, 


376-384 Oxford Street, London, W. 
Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (5 lines), 





Telegrams: “ Unieme, London.” 


The Largest Book Shop in the World. 








THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. MARCH, 1910. 


IMPERIAL AND Foretan Arrarrns: A Review or Evests. 

ENGLAND’s Srncie-CHaMBer Experiment. By G. M. Godden. 

Tue Fat. or Yuan Suin-Kar. By Lancelot F. Lawton and H. Hobden, 
Biack Breap anp Biatcurorp. By Journalist. 

ArTuur Scuyirzier. By H. B. Samuel. 

Tue Travian Crrcie at Hovtanp House. By Ethel M. De Fonblanque, 
Prorr Arxaprevircu Sroiyrix. By R. C. Long. 

Cett anp Saxon, Chaps. VII. and VIII. By George Meredith, 
LIBERALISM AND THE Crisis. By Sydney Brooks, 

LAMARTINE AND Extvyire. By Francis Gribble. 

A Visir To Bonemia. By G. 8. Street. 

Tue CLERGY AND THE Marrisce Law. By J.S. Franey. 

WituuM Brake as a Teacuer. By Herbert Ives. 

Paris: M. Epuonp Rostanp anp “Cuantecier.” By John F. Macdonald, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the pcople by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF ZUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 





s. d. | 2 «4, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 25 0 0| Members ooo ove 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents . 5 O O©| Associates, with Literature 
embers -_ = ao oe and Journal ... 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 


rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 








The bottle in the blue check wrapper is Adams's, 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 
“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
we feel no hesitation in recommending its 


A D A M s’s use to all housewives.""—The Queen, 
FURNITURE 


Leather, Oll Cloths’ Motor-Car Bodies. 
and ail Varnished & Enamelled nove 4 P @) L I S H. 

MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Wm, SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd. 

Furniture. 
Carpets. 
Overmantels. 
Large Stocks. Low Prices. Artistic Designs, 
Catalogues FREE. 

238-241 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 

OOKS.—Who’s Who and Year Book, 1909, 2 vols., 4s. 64., 

cost lis, net; Yellow Book, 13 vols., 42s. Catalogues free. Alwa 

wanted—Books illustrated by Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Phiz; Old 


Sporting Books. List of Wants free. Everything that’s a book supplied, State 
wants.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Rows WANTED.— Highest prices given for Old Sporting 
Books, Magazines, Plays, Poetry. Books illustrated by Alken, Beardsley, 
Rowlandson, Cruikshank, h, Phiz, &c. Old Books or Maps on America, 





MACMILLAN & CO. Ltd., London: 








Coloured Engravings, Autograph Letters, tc. Any quantity for immediate cash, 
Buyers sent any distance.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books, 





MISS SEDGWICK’S NEW NOVEL. 


FRANKLIN KANE. 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, 
Author of “ Valerie Upton,” “Amabel Channice,” &c. 6s, 
Scotsman,—“ Readable and enjoyable from first to last.”" 
Newcastle Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Anne Douglas Sedgwick has previously given 
abundant proof of her ability to write an exceilent novel, but ‘ Franklin ties F 
is a distinct improvement upon anything that she has done hitherto,” 


SILVERWOOL. 


A Tale of the North Country Fells. 
By EMILY JENKINSON. 6s. 


Scotsman.—" Certainly a story out of the common. Miss Jenkinson appears 
to have maue a close study of the pastoral people of whom she writes,”’ 


Now at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


A SUMMER ON THE CANADIAN PRAIRIE 
By GEORGINA BINNIE CLARK. With Illustrations, 
crown Svo, 63. 

This is a genial and breezy account of how two young English ladies went 
out to Canada and Fey their brother, who had taken up a grant of land in 
the North-West and was trying to convert it intoafarm. The story is “told 
like a novel,”’ but it is obviously founded very closely on facts. 


AN ENGLISH STUDENT’S WANDER- 


YEAR IN AMERICA. 
By A. G. BOWDEN-SMITH. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The author of this book, after leaving Newnham College, went for @ 
post-graduate course at Cornell University, and during her stay in America 
was fortunate enough to visit representative institutions of every variety. 
Readers of her comprehensive and sympathetic survey will feel that they have 
gained a quite new insight into the character of the American people. 


A HISTORY OF THE LONDON HOSPITAL 
By E. W: MORRIS, Secretary of the Hospital, With 
lllustrations, 63. net, 

MISS LOANE’S NEW BOOK. 

NEIGHBOURS AND FRIENDS. 

By M. LOANE, Author of “ An Englishman's Castle,” “The 
Queen's Poor.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 








G. K. Chesterton’s New Novel. 


THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 
THE BALL AND THE CROSS. 


Cloth, 6s. Published Feb. 24th. 
At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 








WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd, 
3 and 4 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 








NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
“Will repay frequent and careful reading.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“A most interesting and stimulating book.’’—Manchester Guardian, 
Demy 8vo, 304 pp., Bs. net. 


BROAD LINES IN SCIENCE TEACHING 


Edited by F. HODSON, Ph.D., B.Sc. With an Introduction by 
Prof. SADLER. 





“Well worth the attention of both parents and teachers.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
“Very comprehensive, clear and practical; we cannot think of any better 
course of reading for teachers.’’—Dundee Courver. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, 
Price 8d. net. 


CIBBS AND RICHARDS’ MATHEMATICAL TABLES 


Containing very full constants and all references necessary for Secondary Schools, 
* Very handy and cheap.’’—Educational News, 
Lonpox: CHRISTOPHERS, 


] OOK BARGAINS.—Singleton’s Dutch and Flemish 

Furniture, numerous illus., 42s., for 1ls.; Hildebrandt’s Airships Past 
and Present, 10s. 6d., for 4s. 6d.; Clinch, English Antiquities, 6s. 6d., for 3s. 6d. ; 
Scott's Autograph Collecting, 5s., for 2s. 6d.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 








423., for 28s. 6d.; Jane Austen's Novels, 10 vols., 2ls.; Dr. Garnett’s Inter- 
national Library Famous Literature, 20 vols., £7, for £2 15s.; Dugdale’s Visita- 
tions of Yorkshire, 2 vols., £2 2s.; Racinet’s Polychromatic Ornament, 53s, 6d. ; 
Meupes’ Paris, 42s., for 17s. 6d., 1909; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., | 
30s.; Burke's Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 21s.; 1908, 24s.; Rhead’s Staffordshire 
Pots and Potters, 2ls., for 10s, 6d. 100,000 Books in Stock. State wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 





CAMERA ADVENTURES IN THE 


AFRICAN WILDS. 
By A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. 


With over 100 Photographs from Life by the Author, 
1 vol. crown 4to, 30s. net. 


**A unique record of the finest class of sportsmanship. It enlarges the 
borders ef cochagian! knowledge and adds to the resources of human interest 
and sympathy.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 


By Sir ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.0. 


2 vols., fully Illustrated in Colour, and from Photographs, 
Crown 4to, 36s. net. 


AvtrocrapH Eprrion pg Luxse.—Limited to 300 Numbered Copies, 
medium 4to, vellum, £10 10s. net. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
FIONA MACLEOD (William Sharp), 
Vol. l.—PHARAIS: THE MOUNTAIN LOVERS. 
To be completed in Seven Volumes, crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 





NEW NOVELS. 


WHEN NO MAN PURSUETH. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, 
Author of “ Barbara Rebell,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 


2 vols., uniform with “Joseph Vance,” “Somehow Good,” and 
“ Alice-for-Short,” crown 8vo, 10s. [Second Impression, 


BELLA DONNA. 
By ROBERT HICHENS. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s. [Second Impression, 


IN the WAKE of the GREEN BANNER, 
By EUGENE PAUL METOUR. 1 vol. cr. 8vo, 6s. [Neat week, 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN. _ 








Second Edition. Third Thousand. 2s. 6d. net. 


ROME AND GERMANY 


THE PLOT FOR THE 
DOWNFALL OF BRITAIN 


Revealing the agencies at work behind the Radical- 
Socialist and Nationalist Parties for obtaining 
autocratic power in the State, for weakening 
the defences of the Kingdom in the interests of 
Germany, and for bringing about the downfall 
of the Nation and Empire. 


By “WATCHMAN.” 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“A startling book, but one that should be read. ‘ Watchman’ 
writes as one who has mastered his subject. It would be well if 
a copy were placed in reading-rooms and public libraries in this 
land and in our colonies.”—English Churchman. 

“A book of more than ordinary interest to the whole British 
Empire. It is no use shutting our eyes to the facts, the evidence 
of their existence is irresistible.”—Protestant Observer. 

“A most remarkable book well worth reading.”—The Record. 

“A startling indictment, and the industry with which con 


firmative evidence has been secured is truly amazing.” 
—The Outlook. 








HENRY J. DRANE, 82a Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783. 
THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W: 
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Newly discovered Documents bearing 


Shakespeare’s 
Signature. 


The discovery of a new Shakespeare 
Signature and contemporary documents 
throwing direct light on the personality 
and life of Shakespeare is described in 
the March number of Harfer’s Magazine 
by Prof. C. W. Wallace, Ph.D., whose 
lengthy researches have been rewarded 
by this remarkable success. Besides 
giving us the new Signature of Shake- 
speare (only five other undisputed 
Signatures are known to exist), the 
documents enable us to locate his 
London residence and environment, 
and to understand his knowledge of 
foreign places, people, and languages. 


ARPER’S 


H 
MAGAZINE. 


EMPRESS EUGENIE, 1870 to 1910. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. EDWARD LEGGE. 


An intimate and authoritative Life, containi important 
material from the pen of Napoleon IIT. himself. (March. 


CRETE, THE FORERUNNER OF 
c£ Cc. H. HAWES, M.A., and 
GREECE. HARRIETT BOYD HAWES, M.A 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Harper's Library of Living Thought.) 
“The wondrous story of a great civilization which flourished 
before Abraham was born and left a memory of itself behind 
in the Arts of Ancient Greece.”—Evening Standard. 


THE VALOR OF IGNORANCE. 
Demy 8vo, Maps, &c., 7s. 6d. net. Gen. HOMER LEA. 
“Shows how surely desolation will strike the nation whose 
wealth and luxury stand in inverse ratio to its military 
strength.”—Times. 


MODERN SOCIALISM 


As set forth by Socialists in their 
Speeches, Writings, and Programmes, 


Paper, ls. net; cloth, 2s.net. Newly Revised Edition. 

R. C. K. ENSOR, 
“Quite the most satisfactory volume explanatory of what 
Socialism is.”"—New Age. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO 
7s. 6d. net, H. M. SUMNER, Ph.D. 
Gives a reliable answer to every question regarding the actual 
working of Woman Suffrage. 


HARPER’S HANDY BOOK FOR 
GIRLS. és. tiustrated. A. P. PARET. 


Covers a wide range of interests, from needlework to physical 
culture. 











LATEST FICTION. 
LOST BORDERS. 


Illustrated. 3s. 6d. MARY AUSTIN. 


OPTIONS. Illustrated. 6s. oO. HENRY. 
MARY CARY. nus. 2s.64. K. L. BOSHER, 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. 


Mh ustrated. Gs. JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 








Macmillan’s New Books. 


LORD KELVIN. 


The Life of William Thomson, Baron 
Kelvin of Largs. By SILVANUS P. THOMPSON. 
With numerous Photogravure Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


The Gates of India. Being an Historical 
Narrative. By Colonel Sir THOMAS HOLDICH, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.LE., C.B., D.Se. With Maps, 8vo, 10s. net. 








Shakespeare’s Roman Plays and their 
Background. By Professor M. W. MacCALLUM, M.A, 
LL.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 





Papuan Fairy Tales. By Annum Ker. Iilus- 


trated, Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


These ancient tales, of which no written record exists, were collected by the 
author during nine years’ residence o ameng the native tribes. 





PUTNAM WEALE’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Human Cobweb. A Romance of Peking. 
By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of “The Forbidden 
Boundary,” &c. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH,—“ This very interesting story gives us vivid pictures 
beak one of the most ancient cities in the world,’ 





ANTI MIAS. An Essay in Isometry. By 


R. J. WALKER. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net 





Physical Science in the Time of Nero. 
sing a Translation of the “Qumstiones Naturales” of Seneca, 
By JOHN CLARKE, M.A. With Notes on the Treatise by 
Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, K.C.B., Sc.D., &e. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus on Literary 
Composition: being the Greek Text of the 


“De Compositione Verborum,” Edited, with Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, and Appendices, by Professor 
W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D. 8vo, 10s. net. 

[Classical Library. 


The Working Faith of the Social Reformer, 
and other Essays. By HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The Common Sense of Political Econom my 
Including a Study of the Human Basis of Economic Law. 
PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. With Diagrams, 8vo, 14s. an { 











The Law and the Prophets ; or ‘The 
Revelation of Jehovah in Hebrew ry, The 
from the Earliest Times to the Capture of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Being the Work entitled 
“Jéhovah” by Professor WESTPHAL, of Montauban. 
Translated and Adapted by CLEMENT’ DU PONTET, M.A. 
With a Foreword by the BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 
With Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 











The Synoptic Gospels. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and a Commentary, by C.G. MONTEFIORE, together 





with a Series of Additional Notes by I. ABRAHAMS. In 
Three Volumes. Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 18s. net. 
The Faith and Modern Thought. Six 


Lectures. By WILLIAM TEMPLE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





Crystalline Structure and Chemical 
Constitution. By A. E. H. Turron, D.Sc., 
M.A., F.R.S., &c. Mlustrated, 8vo, 5s. net. 

[Science Monographs. 


The Evolution of Worlds. By Percivan 
LOWELL, A.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Mars and its Canals,” 
“Mars as the Abode of Life,” &c. Illustrated, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 











The Approach to the Social Question. 
An Introduction to the Study of Social Ethics. * By Dr. F. G. 
PEABODY. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 








H.  SOTHERAN AND D CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI.- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: Booxmues, Loxpow. Codes: Usicope and A BC, 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Cenrrat 1515); 


or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrain 3601), W., LONDON, 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
ZAMBEZIA. 


A General Description of the Valley of the Zambezi River, 
with its History, Agriculture, Flora, Fauna, and Ethno- 
graphy. By R. C. F. MAUGHAM, H.B.M. Consul to 
ortuguese East Africa. With Map and Illustrations, demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 

“Tf anyone should think of visiting this part of Africa, he should regard Mr. 
agers book as indispensable ; and anyone interested in the African tropics 

will find it an instructive and en i work.” —Daily News, 





** Besides his valuable and tho: h account of the agricultural, mineral, and 
other prospects of the districts with which he deals, he includes much exten- 
sive information on botany and zoology; and devotes a quarter of his entire 
space to the native inhabitants.’’—Times, 





IN THE TORRID SUDAN. 


By H. LINCOLN TANGYE, F.R.G.S. With Mlus‘::‘ions, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


This book, while dealing with sport and travel in the Sudan, also describes 
its geography and interesting history, its internal conditions, administration, 
and development, Incidents of an extended shooting trip are related, and a 

cular feature is the description of a journey into a little-known part of the 
country where the human being is exhibited in his primitive state, 


LEAVES FROM AN AFGHAN 
SCRAP BOOK. 


By Mr. and Mrs. THORNTON. With Illustrations and Map, 
square demy 8vo, 8s. net. 


The Amir of Afghanistan and his father, in their efforts to develop their 
country, have been in the habit of employing chosen Englishmen to start and 
superintend their various factories, One of these is a tannery and leather 
factory, and the gentleman chosen to be at its head was Mr. Ernest T. 
Thornton, who has just returned to this country, after accomplishing his 
work. He and Mrs. Thornton lived for several years at Cabul and have written 
a book describing their experiences, It is of exceptional value and is full of 


A HISTORY OF GARDENING 
IN ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. Mrs. EVELYN CECIL (Alicia Amherst). Third 
and Revised Edition. With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 12s. net. 


SUCCESS IN MUSIC AND HOW 
IT IS WON. 


By HENRY T. FINCK, Author of “ Wagner and his Works,” 
“Songs and Song Writers.” With a Chapter on Tempo 
Rubato by IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


OUTLAND. 


A Novel by GORDON STAIRS. 6s. 


THE LANTERN OF LUCK. 


A Novel by ROBERT AITKEN, Author of “Beyond the 
Skyline.” 6s, 





MR. EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ NEW NOVEL. 


THE THIEF 
OF VIRTUE 


NOW READY. 6s. 
“A powerful story, and Mr. Eden Phillpotts has put much of 


his best work into it...... the delineation of character is masterly. 
Mr. Phillpotts does really look at nature, and follows its moods 
and tenses with extraordinary fidelity.” —Westminster Gazette. 


“ A strong book, flashing here and there with beautiful gems of 

poetry......a strong book, providing endless food for thought.” 
—Evening Standard, 

“This is one of Mr. Phillpotts’ greater stories.”—Times. 

“Tt strikes us on a first reading as the best thing the writer has 
done, and we cannot imagine any other novelist, living or dead, 
who would have treated the theme of it so effectually as Mr. 
Phillpotts has done.”—Glasgow Herald. 

“A notable achievement...... really a great novel.” 

—Daily Express. 


JOUN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W, 








Messrs. CASSELL have pleasure in presenting a Selec. 
tion of their New Books to be published during th, 
early Spring. Kindly order from your Library of 
Bookseller, A complete Illustrated Catalogue of 1919 
Spring Books will be sent post-free on &pplication, 








GENERAL LITERATURE 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORLD 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 
Large crown $8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net, 


NAPOLEON IN HIS OWN DEFENCE 
By CLEMENT SHORTER. 
With 4 Plates, medium 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 12s. net, 
Being a reprint of certain letters written by Napoleon from St. Helena to 


Lady Clavering, and a reply by Theodore Hook, with which is inc 
essay on Napoleon as a of Letters, : — 


PURITANISM AND ART, 


An Enquiry into a Popular Fallacy, 


By JOSEPH CROUCH. 
With an Introduction by the Rev.C. SILVESTER HORNE, M.A.,M.P, 
Medium $&vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net; with 1 Coloured 
and 13 Black-and-White Plates. 


The author of “ Puritanism and Art” has devoted much time to the study of 
the question, and he has secured evidence which will amaze those who have 
believed the charge against Puritanism to be irrefutable. 


AUSTRALIA: the Making of a Nation 
By JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
With 64 Full-page Plates, extra crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


The results of Mr. Fraser's investigations into the social and commercial 
rogress of the Australian Commonwealth are set forth in “The Making ofa 
vation.” The most informative book on the great Commonwealth. 


A LAD OF LONDON 


And Some cof His Neighbours, 


By GEORGE HAW. With Illustrations by Eva Roos, 
Extra crown Svo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Mr. Haw throws light upon the London lad which will be useful alike to 
those who are wrestling with the — of boy labour and those who 
sympathise with the efforts being made to solve it, 


THE FAITH OF A LAYMAN 


Studies in the Recoil from a Professionalized Religion. 
By WILLIAM FREDERICK OSBORNE, M.A. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The keynote of this book is to be found in the chapter on “ Christianity and 
the Social Crisis,’’ which is a searching indictment of some present-day coa- 
ditions in Church and social life. 


THE IDEAL GARDEN 
By H, H. THOMAS. 


With 16 Coloured Plates and 96 Photographic Reproductions, 
large crown 8vo, handsomely decorated, cloth gilt, 6s. net. 





NEW FICTION 


THE GODDESS GIRL 
By DOROTHEA DEAKIN. Aow Ready. 6s. 


A delightful story of country life,in which the parson’s daughter and aa 
American beauty take the leading parts; the former's idyllic love story in an 
enchanted garden, and the “ Goddess Girl’s " entanglement with a gamekeeper, 
are charmingly told. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Morning Star. 6s. 


By CHARLES GARVICE [Ready Mar. 18th 
A Girl from the South. 6s. 


By AMELIA E. BARR [Ready Mar. 23rd, 
The Hands of Compulsion. 6s. 


ANDOM 
Our Fiat. 


[Ready Mar. 11th 


By R. [Ready Mar. 4th, 


3s. 6d. 





CASSELL & CO., Ld., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


(i) THE LIFE OF W. J. FOX 

(i) THE LIFE OF SIMON BOLIVAR 

(iii) DR. JOHNSON AND MRS. THRALE 

(iv) THE LIFE & TIMES OF MARTIN BLAKE, B.D. 

















() w. J. FOX was a prominent in public life from 
1820-1860 as A UBLIC LEADER AND SOCIAL 
REFORMER. He will always be remembered for his associa- 
tion with SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL. His life was commenced 
by DR. GARNETT from manuscript materials entrusted to 
him by Mrs. Bridell Fox, and finished by his son, Mr. Edward 
Garnett. The present volume contains a photogravure portrait 
and numerous other illustrations. Demy 8vo, price 16s. net. 


(ii) SIMON BOLIVAR was the GEORGE WASHINGTON of 
South America. He was the chief leader of the revolt against 
the misrule of Spain in her colonies. To him most of the 
republics owe their emancipation. Englishmen played no 
small part in this work of liberation. Bolivar has been called 
THE NAPOLEON OF SOUTH AMERICA. The biography 
is by MR. F. LORAINE PETRE, author of works upon 
Napoleon’s campaigns in Poland, Prussia, and against the 
Archduke Charles. With two portraitsandmaps. Demy 8vo, 
price 12s. 6d. net. [NOW READY. 

(iii) Practically the whole of the material in DR. JOHNSON AND 
MRS. THRALE is new, and includes Mrs. Thrale’s unpublished 
journal of the Welsh Tour, among other things. In addition 
to obtaining rare manuscripts and letters for inclusion in his 
book, MR. A. M. BROADLEY has collected a large number 
of unique illustrations, including a coloured portrait of Mrs. 
Thrale. MR. THOMAS SECCOMBE contributes an Essay Intro- 
ductory to a fascinating volume. Demy 8vo, price 16s. net. 

(iv) MARTIN BLAKE (1593-1673) was Vicarof Barnstaple during 
the Stuart Period. He was one of the moderate men who 
clung to his church and sought to conform as far as his 
conscience permitted to the violent changes in religious and 
social life. The REV. J. F. CHANTER’S book contains A 
VIVID ACCOUNT of Blake’s conflicts with the Puritan 
lecturers and of his persecutions. There are five illustrations, 
and the price is 10s. 6d. net. Demy 8vo, 


NOVELS 


(i) THE MAGADA 

(ii) MARGARITA’S SOUL 

(iii) THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE 
(iv) MAURIN THE ILLUSTRIOUS 














(i) When the jaded PUBLISHER’S READER writes with 
enthusiasm about the work of an unknown author, the 
Publisher himself begins to think, to deliberate, and finally 
toact. The first report upon THE MAGADA was arresting. 
Here was a manuscript worth reading, worth publishing. “A 
wonderful combination of the absorbingly Se the 
idyllic.” The manuscript was then sent to a FAMOUS 
WOMAN NOVELIST, who confirmed, as other readers have 
since confirmed, the first report. THE MAGADA, by 
W. M. Ardagh, is unquestionably an unusual book; but as a 
FIRST BOOK it is nothing short of remarkable. THE 
MAGADA will be published on March Ist, price 6s. 


fii) On the publication of Ingraham Lovell’s novel MARGARITA’S 
SOUL in America a number of critics promptly pronounced it 
to be the work of the author of THE MORALS OF MARCUS 
ORDEYNE. Mr. W. J. Locke, however, settled the question 
equally promptly by denying the report. It is not, as is 
rumoured, by Mr. Henry James. MARGARITA’S SOUL is by 
a distinguished writer who for certain reasons prefers to assume 
anom de guerre, at least for the present. On Monday the 
“Daily News” recognised the fascination of MARGARITA’S 
SOUL in a column review. The novel contains numerous 
illustrations by J. Scott Williams. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


(ii) THE ISLAND PROVIDENCE is a Buccaneering Romance ; 
it is more, a BUCCANEERING ROMANCE WITH WOMEN 
IN IT. Brought prominently before the public by his first 
book, “A Lost Cabin Mine,” MR. FREDERICK NIVEN has 
realised the promise that reviewers saw in that book and more 
than justified their praise. From “Out West” he now comes 
back to Devon and follows the career of some of the men who 
struck terror to the heart of the Spaniard three centuries ago. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(iv)“MAURIN THE ILLUSTRIOUS” is in the same breezy 
genre as “The Diverting Adventures of Maurin,” and con- 
tinues the surprising career of that picaresque hero. M. Jean 
Aicard has written here ANOTHER CHARMING BOOK, 
which Mr. Alfred Allinson has admirably translated. Crown 
8vo, price 6s. [NOW READY. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS MAY BE OBTAINED AT ANY CIRCULATING 
LIBRARY, BOOKSELLER'S, OR RAILWAY BOOKSTALL. MR. LANE 
WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND POST-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS HIS 
LATEST LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 





SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF THIS JOURNAL. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


Despite the fact that PUBLIC OPINION was first published 
in 1861 and has trebled its circulation in the last eighteen months, 
many people do not yet know it. The Manager therefore makes a 
Special Offer to Readers of this Journal. 


HE WILL SEND “PUBLIC OPINION” TO ANY 


ADDRESS FREE OF CHARCE FOR FOUR WEEKS 
TO THOSE WHO FILL UP THE COUPON BELOW, 


so that new readers may have a chance of examining it and seeing 
whether PUBLIC OPINION is not a paper which they should 
take in every week, 


This offer should be of special advantage to those who live in 
country districts or abroad, and who find it difficult to get odd 
copies of papers—though every newsagent can secure PUBLIC 


OPINION quite easily. 


statements show : 


SIR W. M. RAMSAY (Aberdeen), 
the great authority on Asia Minor, 
says: 

**I have for some considerable 
time been a regular subscriber to 
PUBLIC OPINION, and never care 
to miss it for a week.” 

SIR ALEXANDER SIMPSON 
(Edinburgh). Rev. H. L. Simpson, 
M.A., writes : 

“My father (Sir Alexander 
Simpson) has been so delighted 
with PUBLIC OPINION that his 
enthusiasm moved me to take it 
in also—for which I am increas- 
ingly thankful.” 


THE RICHT HON. R. B. HAL- 
DANE, M.P., in a letter to the 
Editor of Public Opinion, says : 

** What interests ple is that 
which is expressed in a concrete 
form and has in it the touch of 
humanity. The views ofstrenuous 
spirits and the criticisms of really 
competent critics given in their 
own words comply with this con- 
dition. Your paper will succeed 
if it can onl ee up to this 
standard, and I think you have 
brought it on the right lines.” 


The object of Public Opinion is, 
while focussing the opinions and news 
of the week as given in the world’s 
best newspapers, magazines, and books, 
to emphasise those movements and 
opinions which are becoming important 
and which promise to loom 
the future. 

Public Opinion emphasises the fact 
that there is news in ideas as well as 
in the ordinary facts of life—for ideas 
rule the world, 


The busy man who wishes to keep in 
touch with the world’s intellectual 
and political activity needs some one 
journal which shall focus into one con- 
venient shape something of the great 
accumulation of news, ideas, and 
opinions—something of the Ng | 
interest of every aspect of life, an 
which by its very selection shall 
emphasise the things that are best 
worth knowing. This Public Opinion 
essays to do, and in so to 





Scotland Votes for “PUBLIC OPINION.” 


The men of Intellect in Scotland vote strongly for PUBLIC 
OPINION as a First-rate Journal, as the following striking 




























RT. HON. THE EARL OF ROSE- 
BERY, K.C., in a letter to the 
Editor of Public Opinion, says: 

“*I can truly ~~ that PUBLIC 
OPINION is a weekly joy to me. 
It gives me just what I want to 


SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, 
LL.D., Editor of the British 
Weekly, writes : 

**Thougha any diligent reader 
of nosrepn pers, never take up 
my PUBLIC OPINION without 
j~ eg many thin con- 
triv to overlook. It is not 
surprising that the paper is 
rowingly a favourite with the 
usy man who wishes to miss 
nothing and cannot afford to 
wade through the daily news- 
papers. Lord Rosebery, who is 
an assiduous newspa reader, 
has recently testified the esteem 
in which he_ holds PUBLIC 
OPINION. Readers who have 
not seen PUBLIC OPINION will 
do well to order a copy. If 
they do so I shall be surprised if 








OBJECT OF “PUBLIC OPINION.” 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 























they do not become subscribers.” 


emphasise the best traditions of the 
British race. 

The increasing , too, at which 
life is lived makes such a paper more 
than ever necessary to a large number 
of people, because they lack the time 
to keep themselves informed without 
it. This increasing pace of life also 
involves the increased need for intel- 
ligence on the part of the average man, 
Public Opinion, therefore, qoany 
appeals to the busy man, who, though 
busy, must keep in touch with what 
the world is thinking, saying, and 
doing, if he is to maintain his own 
efficiency and culture. 

Public Opinion is on sale at all News- 
agents or Bookstalls. 

Public Opinion will be sent on appli- 
cation to any in the United 
Kingdom for 1 10d., or to any 

in the world for 136., a year, sent 

the Manacer, Public Opinion, 31 

and 32 Tem House, is Street, 
London, E.C, 





Sp. Coupon.] 
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Selections from the Greek Papyri 


Edited, with translations and notes, by GEORGE MILLIGAN, 
D.D., Minister of Caputh, Perthshire. 


The aim of this book is to bring within the reach of 
those who are interested in the recent discoveries of Greek 
Papyri in Egypt certain typical documents from the 
principal collections, These collections have now attained 
arge dimensions and are often inaccessible to the ordinary 
reader. It is hoped that the present Selections will serve to 
indicate the absorbing and varied character of their contents 
and more particularly to illustrate their linguistic and 
historical importance for students of the Greek New 

‘estament, 


The Literature of the Victorian 


Era 
By HUGH WALKER, LL.D., Professor of English in 
St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


“Professor Walker possesses a thorough and familiar 
acquaintance with all parts of the extensive field he 
examines, and a liberal-minded and well-balanced judgment. 
......On the whole there is an admirable sense of proportion, 
as well as kcen and discriminating taste and wide and sound 
knowledge, in an undertaking which, while sceking to 
comprehend and describe the spirit and main currents of 
sixty years, gives also a series of brief biographies of the 
leading and minorwriters, and a summary of the character- 
istic works of a brilliant literary epoch,""—Svotsman 


The Cambridge History of 
English Literature 


Volume IV: Prose and Poetry, Sir Thomas North to Michael 
Drayton. Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., Master 
of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M.A. 


“It is by its comprehensiveness that this work will be of 
incalculable value to literary students, as by its clearness 
and fullness it should be attractive to all interested in the 
story of our great literature. If the editors and con- 
tributers are to be congratulated upon that which they 
are achieving, readers are assuredly to be congratulated on 
the prospect of having the whole story of our literary 
achievements put before them in a form at once so stimu- 
lating and so authoritative as this.’’"—Daily Telegraph 


Mendel’s Principles of Heredity 


By W. BATESON, M.A., F.R.S., V.M.H., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Professor of Biology in the University of Cambridge. 


“Professor Bateson has carried out a large number of 
original researches, both with plants and animals, to test 
the theory of Mendel, and the general results are now given 
in this book, along with much able criticism and elucida- 
tion. This is undoubtedly the most complete and searching 
statement of the Mendelian theory that has yet appeared 
in any language ......Darwin towers above all others in the 
extent and variety of his work, but his great theory is not 
more searching and fundamental than that of Mendel.” 

Glasgow Herald 


Outlines of Chemistry with 
Practical Work: Part I 


By H. J. H. FENTON, M.A., Se.D., F.R.S. 


“With the craft of a skilled teacher Dr. Fenton here 
conveys to his pupils just enough to induce them to follow 
up for themselves the various lines of investigation, not 
merely in the standard text-books, but by delving inte 
original sources......The author's exposition of fundamental 
a and the ingenious manner in which the student is 
guided in his investigations as if he were really doing original 
work, are worthy of all commendation......As a study in 
method Dr. Fenton's volume is worthy of the careful atten- 
tion of all whoare engaged in teaching.’’— West minster Gazette 


Inorganic Chemistry 


By E. I. LEWIS, B.A., B.Sc., Assistant Master at Oundle 
School. 


Crown 8vo 
frontispiece 
net 


Crown 8vo 
10s net 


Royal 8vo 
buckram 
9s net 
half-moroceo 
15s net 


Royal 8vo 
3 portraits 
6 coloured plates 
33 figures 
12s net 


“This book deserves the widest recommendation as a 
sound and interesting introduction to the subject. It 
consists of a series of chapters or lessons in which the 
systematic part of the subject is happily blended with a 
considerable amount of theory. The treatment is thorough 
and painstaking without being dry......It deserves a high 
place as an excellent introductory first course......in keepin 
with the true —- of the science as a serious an 
profitable part of a good modern education,’’—Nature 


An Elementary Treatise on the 
Dynamics of a Particle and 
of Rigid Bodies 


By S. L. LONEY, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at the Royal 
Holloway College. 


“In the book before us we find a careful presentation of 
the dynamics of a particle and rigid dynamics, evidently the 
work of a teacher who knows where the student is likely to 
need help in overcoming mathematical difficulties 
book is well vided with examples and......will prove of 
great use to class for which it is designed,”"—Athenzum 


London, Fetter Lane : 


oy 8v0 


Sage 





Scottish Education, School and 
University, from Early Times 
to 1908 


By JOHN KERR, M.A., LL.D., Trinity College, Cambridge, 
formerly Senior Chief Inspector of Schools and Training 
Colleges in Scotland. 

Dr. Kerr has had a close and practical ain: i 
the school and university life of both Seotlacd and Eee 
extending over a period of more than fifty years and his 
aim in writing this book has been to present within com. 
paratively narrow limits an account of a large subject at 
once solid enough to be useful to the educationist and 
interesting enough to appeal to the general reader, 
period covered by the volume extends from the twelfth 
century to the year 1908, 


The Roman Republic 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo 
6s net 


“The Roman Republic, by W. E. Heitland, is a notable 
work of synthesis by an accomplished scholar... Mr 
Heitland has solid merits of both a technical and a litera 
kind. He has that thorough mas of his subject whic 
only comes with an intimate knowledge of Latin literature, 
As a critic, whether of evidence or of character, he is 
sane and cautious......To appreciate his calibre one must 
turn to the descriptive and critical chapters, which 
embody original ont valuable observations... His work 
is certain to be a standard text-book and should be studied 
by all Latin scholars,’’"—Manchester Guardian 


The Cambridge Modern History 


Volume VI: The Eighteenth Century. Planned by the late 
Lord ACTON, LL.D. Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt, 
G. W. PROTHERO, Litt.D. and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A. 


“A work so well founded as this is in strict and scientific 
historical learning does......much to enlarge and illuminate 
traditional doctrines concerning the often over-praised 
epoch to which it refers.......Much may be learned from 
the new light in which it presents the leading historical 
figures at a time when English ideas were more influential 
in European history than they had ever before been. The 
volume will have a hearty welcome from all classes of 
students as successfully carrying on upon its established 
lines an important and valuable history.’’—Scotsman 


The Gospels as_ Historical 


Documents 

Part II: The Synoptic Gospels. By VINCENT HENRY 
STANTON, D.D., Ely Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Cambridge. 

“The student approaching the literary study of the 
Synoptic Gospels for the first time will find an admirable 
sketch of the history of the problem, and a lucid statement 
of the positions in regard to which a large amount of 
agreement has been reached by British and foreign 
investigators.......The volume as a whole, even more than 
its predecessor, is indispensable to workers in the New 
Testament field.""—Scotsman 


Political Satire in English Poetry 
By C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, formerly Foundation Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


The author has divided his book into eight chapters, 
the first of which he devotes to an introduction and to 
Political Satire in the Middle Ages. He then deals in turn 
with Satire under the Despots and the Development of 
Modern Verse; The Development of Party Satire; The 
Satiric Age; The Days of Fox and Pitt; Moore, Praed and 
the Modern Mockery in Rhyme; and The Elevated Satire 
of the Nineteenth Century. The volume ends with a 
chapter containing a few concluding remarks on the stages, 
qualities and uses of English Political Satire. 


Milton: Paradise Lost 
Edited by A. W. VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

This edition of Paradise Lost is based on the earlier 
editions edited by Mr. Verity, but all the editorial matter 
has been set up afresh and much of it recast and a 
considerable amount of fresh material has been added. In 
addition to the text, which is founded on that of Masson's 
‘Globe’ edition but with a simpler system of punctuation 
such as it was thought might be in rather closer conformity 
with the original, the volume contains an introduction 
extending to sixty-two pages, eae three hundred and eighty- 
six pages of notes, appendixes, glossary and indexes. 


Cambridge County Geographies 


A series of county geographies suitable for general use as 
handbooks, though primarily intended for use in schools. 
Under the general editorship of Dr. F. H. H. GUILLEMARD. 


The latest addition to this series is Cheshire by 
. A. Coward. The following volumes have already been 
ublished :—Kent, Surrey, Susser and Essex by George Fr, 
Siowerth, Norfolk and Suffolk by W. A. Dutt; Somerset 
by Francis A. Knight; Hertfordshire by R. —— 
Wiltshire A. G. Bradley; Westmorland by J. E. Marr; 
Gloucestershire by H. A. Evans; and Cambridgeshire by 
Prof. and Mrs. MeKenn Hughes. Others volumes on the 
remaining counties of England, Scotland and Wales are m 
an active state of preparation. 
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